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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


are featured this month in ae with the theme of the 
American Library Association Conference in San Francisco in July: 


"International Responsibilities of the ALA” 


Librarian Abroad: Alice VM. Duga 
Around the World in 18 Months Via the ALA's International Relations Office: 
An Interview with Jack Daltor 
The Broadening Effect of Travelers: A Clarion Call for Action: Laurence J. 
Half a World Away: Marion Pauline Munzer 
Exchange from Down Under: Helen F. Paterson 
The Literary Background of San Francisco Bay Area: Peter Thomas Conmy 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Seasoned to Taste: Harry ©. Bauer 
Biographical Sketches 
Harold Keith: Murie! Fuller 
Flannery O'Connor: Vineta Colby 


Talking 


Shop: The Editor 


The Crow's Nest: Mildred Bruder Buchanan 

ALA Washington Notes: Germaine Krettek 

Current Reference Books: Frances Nee! Cheney 

For Extension Librarians: Gretchen Knief Schenk 
School and Children's Libraries: Alice Brooks McGuire 
Displays for the Month 


DEPARTMENTS 


Awards 


Opportunities for Librarians 
Obituaries 

What Our Readers Think 
Write for These 
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The Month at Random 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


---UNMeSS it is massively and continuously revised 
.--UNIeSS it describes the newest revolutions in science including even Sputnik 


...UNIeSS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


... UNI@SS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 


interests 
... unless, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


-»- UNIESS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation und the texts of great historical 


documents 


... UNIESS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


...Unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


= eee et Ee ee ee ee ee 
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-4 The International Reference Work 
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cannot recollect how he 
learned to read, but distinguished poet-novelist 

Richard Church is not an average man. He not only 
remembers how he learned to read but also recalls 
the books that made a profound impression upon 
him during his childhood. His brilliant feat of 
memory unfolds in “an essay in autobiography” 
entitled Over the Bridge—particularly fascinating 
because it covers only the first sixteen years of 
Church's life, stressing the seventh to ninth years. 
Richard entered school at five and spent the next 
three years, ‘“hornbook in hand,” learning to read, 
He gradually memorized the alphabet and an end- 
less number of two-letter words. Though he learned 
to spell with much difficulty, he was, from the very 
first, charmed by the magic and sound of words 
Though he spent hqurs at home thumbing the bound 
volumes of such British family magazines as Wel- 
come, the Boys’ Own Paper, and the Family Journal, 
he could not decipher any of the words 

Actually, all he saw as he turned the pages were 
the pictures surrounded by dark frames of solid 
print which he knew conveyed a meaning—but not 
for him. He was not aware, his older brother, Jack, 
was not aware, and certainly his beloved mother 
and father were not aware that he was nearsighted. 
A medical examination at school, the only benefit 
he obtained at Infants’ School, revealed the myopia. 
Richard's doting parents hurriedly took him to be 
fitted with spectacles and shortly before his seventh 
birthday he experienced “a second birth.” The 
ecstasy of seeing stars and bright objects distinctly 
for the first time is vividly described in Over the 
Bridge. That Richard Church remembers the details 
more than half a century later is not at all astonish- 
ing. At the age of seven, sight and sound made 
enduring impressions upon him. Furthermore, he 
and his exemplary brother had artistic tempera- 
ments. How they came by their talents is hard to 
say, being nurtured by lower-middle-class parents 
who were neither cultured nor intellectual, only 
gentle and kind, Richard's parents never bought 
books; they were amazed when he spent his Zest 
hard-earned money for a copy of Palgrave's Golden 
Treasury 

As he became accustomed to his spectacles, little 
Richard ‘stepped into the fourth dimension.”’ First, 
he discovered that he could tell time by peering at 
the face of the clock. Encouraged by this success, 
he opened his brother's copy of The Swiss Family 
Robinson and read with delight 

Overnight, his first pair of spectacles turned 
Richard Church into a bookworm, He read every- 
thing that came his way, until Jack, a truly discern- 
ing brother, took him in hand and steered him to 
the public library. Richard took home Masterman 
Ready and thenceforth was an habitué of the library. 


HE AVERAGE MAN 


On his seventh birthday, Richard's mother gave 
him a Bible. At first, he was bewildered by the 
language but soon became absorbed in the ‘Book of 
Job." Mark Twain's Personal Recollections of Joan 


Harry 
W ashington 


Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 


Seattle 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


of Arc, however, he found to be “an incredibly 
—p piece of work.” Diligent brother Jack 

gan once more to accompany Richard to the |i 
brary. Under salutary guidance, Richard at nine 
years of age found himself delving into the works 
of Stevenson, Crockett, and Kingsley. On his tenth 
birthday, he received a prayer book from an aunt 
and “found the collects in it, those prose poems so 
exactly worded, so concise, so cystalline, that they 
focused my weakened eyes on purity and precision 
During the same year, Richard relished Thackeray's 
Vanity Pair, Pendennis, and The Newcomers, but 
was emotionally upset by Maxwell Grey's The Si 
lence of Dean Maitland, Charlotte Bronté’s Villette 
likewise agitated him, but so pleasantly that he was 
ever after a devotee of the Brontés 

Richard was rarely in good health and in his 
hours of illness he often found comfort in The 
Pickwick Papers which “filled” his “solitude with 
good living.” While still very young, he was sent 
to a convalescent home where there were few books 
Faithful Jack came to his rescue immediately with 
copies of Cranford and The Vicar of Wakefield 

Upon returning home from the rest home, young 
Church, now eleven years old, read R. D. Black 
more’s Lorna Doone and Cradock Nowell. At 
school he attempted a course in French with good 
results: now words in themselves had not only a 
musical effect upon my senses; they lured me to 
the dictionary, like a cat to the larder, where I 
feasted my imagination on origins 

When Richard was twelve, the family moved to 
a better home and Richard enrolled in a school led 
by an excellent headmaster. The boy prospered and 
at thirteen years of age forgot books for a time to 
devote himself to painting and drawings. The 
friendly headmaster introduced him to J. M. W 
Turner's Liber Siudiorum and the works of the land 
scape painter David Cox. Jack, the ever-watchful 
guardian, would not, however, allow his younger 
brother to become too one-sided. He insisted that 
Richard should frequent the public library and meet 
the head librarian, who recommended John Adding 
ton Symond’s Renaissance in Italy and Mrs. Ady's 
work The Painters of Florence. Richard enjoyed 
George Eliot's Romola but his greatest discovery 
was John Ruskin. He became so elated with the 
works of the great savant that he purchased an 


Everyman's edition of Ruskin's Lectures on Archi 
tecture and Painting 

As a counter-attraction, the headmaster encour 
aged Richard to read Shakespeare, and when the 


precocious lad left school 
gave him a three-volume Everyman's edition of 
Stratford's bard. The youth discovered Keats and 
his fate was sealed; his life vocation was found 


the generous preceptor 


Any grown man who can recapitulate the literary 
adventures of his early years needs have a 
that ordinary men lack. Richard Church's 
poetry and prose. He has written innumerable 
verses and novels, but has never shown to better 
advantage than in his touching essay in autobiog 
raphy, Over the Bridge 


genius 


genius 1s 
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“Youll find it in 
WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


A new home owner requests information 
on various forms of insurance; a high 
school senior needs background material 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on 
the launching of a space satellite. One 
direction serves them all, “‘ You'll find it 
in World Book Encyclopedia!” 





BRARY BU ETIN if 





)?? 










Even the most complicated subjects are 
clearly explained and vividly illustrated. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes 
fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness and 
accuracy make World Book Encyclopedia 
one of the most dependable sources of 
information. To serve your patrons of all 
ages, rely on the modern, up-to-date 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


Inspect the 1958 
World Book Encyclopedia 
at the 77th Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association 


World Book 


| + 
Encyclopedia 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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1F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
CONSERVING YOUR COLLECTION 
AND SAVING MONEY, . 


HERE'S A COMBINATION 


YOU CAN'T BEAT! 


‘er— 


The Library Binding Institute is a source of 
information ‘about Binding for Schools and 
Libraries. Through it you can get educational 
material to make you experienced and pro- 
ficient in buying binding binding which will 
give you more circulation and use at lower cost 


(THE CERTIFIED BINDER — 


is a man you should know. He is a reputable 
business man who has been certified by the 
Library Binding Institute and is equipped by 
reason of men, machines and finances to build 
into your books all that is required according 
to LBI's rigid standards 


(¥YOU—THE LIBRARIAN — 


get the benefits of a trade association which is 
dedicated to the maintenance of highest stand. 
ards and of its members who want only to 
serve you and your library by providing binding 
of highest quality at fair and lowest prices. 


TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING AND 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOUR 
JO8 AND THE FUTURE OF 
ALL LIBRARIES, 

WRITE TODAY TO 


LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 


coer aie! 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass 
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Awards 


Library Awards 


Sty LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ANA LITERARY AWARD has been given to Dr 
Charles P. Roland of Tulane’s history department 
for his book, Louisiana Sugar Plantations During 
the Civil War, as doing more than any other book 
published during 1957 to preset Lon 
heritage 

The MODISETTE AWARD FOR TRUSTEES of tl 
Louisiana Library Association was presented to Mr 
Bernard William Biedenharn, chairman and year 
member of the board of control of the Ouachita 
Parish Public Library, Monroe, a graduat 
who took the lead in passage of the 
successful tax campaign in 1947 and in subsequent 
campaigns in 1952 and 1956. Since Mrs. Bied 
harn's board membership, library maintenan 
penditure had increased from 7c to 68 
circulation has gained from .66 to 4 
capita; library staff has increased sixf 
library has expanded to include three 
a bookmobile 

The Rev, Andrew L. Bouwhuis, § 
St. Peter's College, Jersey City, N.| } receiv 
the highest honor of the National Catholic Librar 
Association—life membership in t i 
for promoting libraries in local par 
Father Bouwhuis founded the Wester 
Catholic Librarians’ Conference 
was librarian of Canisius College, Buff 


librarian 


upbrary $s first 


LL 
Dranci 


| Drarian 


An award to a librarian and an 
in librarianship are among forty 1' 
ship grants of the Fund tor Adult I 
was established in 1951 a 


) 


in inact 
zation by the Ford Foundation. Laws 
instructor in library science at East 
versity, received the fellowship for 
adult education at the University « 
grant to Betty J. Vaughn is for stu 
ot Chi 


ship at the University 
Library Association 


Awards 


Hye UNIVERSITY § BANCRO! RIZES { 
1958 have been awarded to Arthur M. Scl 
inger, Ir., tor The Cri t the Old Order 
1933, and to Frank Luther Mott for A H 
American Magazine 
by Columbia for distinguished studies | 
history, diplomacy 
awards carry a stipend of $3,000 for 


Literary 


volume tour. Given annual 


and international! 


Mr. Schlesinger also has been present 
FRANCIS PARKMAN PRIZE for 1957 } 
of American Historians, tor Cr 
The Francis Parkman Prize is award 
a book on American history or bios 
believed to have important literary 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 




















. "ry 
A History of Technology 
Volume Ill: From the Renaissance to the 
Industrial Revolution c. 1500 to c. 1750 


Edited by CHARLES SINGER, E. J. HOLMYARD, 
A. R. HALL, and TREVOR |. WILLIAMS 


Many subjects are carried forward from Volume Il and new topics 
include coal mining; town planning from the Ancient World to the 
Renaissance; land drainage and reclamation: printing, cartography, 
survey. etc. 696 text figures. $26.90 


The History of Fanny Burney 
By JOYCE HEMLOW 


“This is as fine a literary biography as has appeared in a long time. 
Joyce Hemlow’s scholarship is deep and broad, her style a delight; and 
her sympathy for Fanny Burney is perceptively warm yet objective. As 
a literary biography and history, Miss Hemlow’s book is a triumph.” 

\ y. Times Book Revieu $8.50 


The Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire 


Second Edition—2 volumes 


By MICHAEL |. ROSTOVTZEFF 


Out of print since 1940, the second edition of this standard work con- 
sists of the text and notes of the original edition with additions and 
modifications from the later Italian edition as translated by Peter Fraser. 
Further corrections and additions plus 20 plates have also been added. 


$26.90 


The Diaries of John Ruskin 


Volume .11—1848-1873 


Edited by JOAN EVANS and 
JOHN HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


This second volume of a three volume work is drawn entirely from the 
manus« ripts pure hased by the late Mr. Whitehouse at the Brantwood sale 
of 1931. Volume I, 1835-1847 is still available. 26 plates. $11.20 


4t all hookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 














114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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book is Professor Schlesinger’s first in a series of 
books on the Age of Roosevelt 

Book tastes of the nation’s youth were indicated 
with the announcement of six books for top honors 
by the National Junior Book Awards committee of 
Boys’ Clubs of America 

The Earth Satellite (Man's Pirst True Space Ad- 
venture) by John Lewellen, Prehistoric Man and 
the Primates by William E. Scheele, Hokahey! by 
Edith Dorian and W. N. Wilson, The Wonderful 
World of the Sea by James Fisher, Faint George by 
Robert E. Barry, and The Valiant Sailor by C. Fox 
Smith. Runners-up and recipients of Junior Book 
Award certificates are: Midnight—-Champion Buck- 
ing Horse by Sam Savitt, Basketball Sparkplug by 
Matt Christopher, No Hitter by Robert Sidney 
Bowen, Rockets Through Space by Lester Del Rey, 
Rockets, Missiles and Moons by Charles Coombs, 
The Earth Our Home by Patrick Moore, America's 
Abraham Lincoln by May McNeer, Run, Sandpiper, 
Run by Lloyd Lozes Goff 

The national youth organization chose the six 
medal winners from fourteen books recommended 
by boys over the country, as a result of its thirteenth 
annual reading program. Selections were based on 
an individual opinion poll of 5,000 members of 
Boys’ Clubs from coast to coast, each of whom read 
one or more from a list of some 600 current books 

Elliott Arnold's White Falcon has won the WIL- 
LIAM ALLEN WHITE CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD for 
1958. Judges for the award are Kansas school 
children in grades 4-9, who read from a selected 
list of books and vote to determine the winner 
The young readers cast a record total of 433,000 
votes in choosing the sixth White Award 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The New Hampshire Library Association is again 
offering interest-free loans for the use of qualified 
persons to help in furthering their professional 


library education. These loans are made available 
from the F. Mabel Winchell Fund for the use: of 
New Hampshire residents who are attending or 
plan to attend an accredited library school for a 
degree in librarianship. Anyone interested in such 
a loan should contact: Rachel Sanborn, 2d Vice 
President, New Hampshire Library Association, 
State Library Branch Office, Exeter, N.H 


Beta Phi Mu, the international library 
honorary society, has established a Good Teaching 
Award which will be given each year to a library 
school instructor for excellence in teaching. It will 
carry an honorarium and a citation. The award will 
be given for the first time at the next American 
Library Association midwinter meeting in January 

Nominations for the award should be made to 
the chairman of the 1959 awards committee, Stephen 
Ford, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
no later than July 1. Nominations should be limited 
to those currently engaged in full-time teaching in 
an ALA-accredited library school, ( Temporary ad 
ministrative duties will not disqualify a candidate. ) 
They may be made by any individual or group 
excepting current library school classes 

Stipulations include these qualifications: nomi- 
neces should have current status as full-time teachers 
in accredited schools, be skilled teachers, be under- 


science 
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standing of students, inspiring, and active in the 


protession 
ss 


The FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION is offering for 
1959-1960 approximately 25 grants to individuals 
for practical experience, university study, oF combi- 
nations of the two, in liberal adult education, par- 
ticularly as it applies to world affairs, political 
affairs, economics, and the humanities broadly de- 
fined. (This program is concurrent with the Fund's 
program of fellowships and scholarships to persons 
engaged in the mass media. Announcement of the 
latter program is available on request.) Each appli 
cant is asked to propose the program he or she 
desires to follow, which should be confined to the 
continental United States. Grants will vary widely, 
with each award in an amount adequate for the 
recipient to accomplish the proposed program of 
training and education, and with the period of the 
grant extending from 4 to 12 months. Candidates 
chief motivation should be to promote the ideals of 
a tree society and to advance liberal adult education 
Requests for information or for the required appli 
cation forms should be addressed to: Leadership 
Training Awards, Fund for Adult Education, 200 
Bloomingdale Rd., White Plains, N.Y. Deadline 
for applications on official forms is Oct. 15, though 
earlier application is encouraged. Successful candi 
dates will be announced on April 1, 1959, and train 
ing or study can begin after June 1, 1959, ending 
not later than Aug. 31, 1960 


OBITUARIES 


Mar. 27. DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE 
newspaper man and author of Lows 
Impatient Virgin, others; after a 
Delray Beach, Fla.; 70 

Apr. 2. G 
National Resources Section of the 
gress’ Legislative Reference Service; former chief 
forester for the American Forestry Association; 
author of a number of books on trees and forestry; 
of a heart attack; in Washington, D.C.; 67 

Apr. 2. Paut V. Hrycak, a librarian in the Sla 
vonic Division of the New York Public Library 
considered an authority on East European history; 
after an illness of three months; in NYC; 34, Mr 
Hrycak had been on the library staff for a year 
having come to this country in 1950 

Apr. 2, CHESTER MARTIN history at 
the University of Toronto and author of many books 
on Canada and the British Commonwealth, includ 
ing Foundations of Canada~—Nationhood; in To 
ronto, Canada; 75 


Apr. 3. BARON Percy or Newcastie, fi 
Lorp Eustace Percy, whose many-sid 
politics, diplomacy, and education includ 
membership in the British Parliament and author 
ship of Education at the Crossroads, G 
in Transition, The Heresy of Democrac thers; in 
London; 71 


former 
Millte 
long illness; in 
Harris CoLLinGcwoop, head of the 
Library of Con 


professor of 


rmerly 
areer in 
former 


vernmeéent 


litor tor 
Reference 


Apr. 4. Wavrer M(AcHRAY) Danie! 
The H. W. Wilson Company of nin 
Shelf volumes, including the just-completed Ameri 
can Labor Movement and the earlier Latin America 
in the Cold War, Censorship of Books, and Defense 
f Western Europe; tormer day foreign 
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BELOW THE SURFACE 


Alice I. Hazeltine. 17 true stories of adventure below the surface of 
the land and sea, selected by a well-known anthologist. Subjects include 
mining, skin-diving, the search for lost treasure, and exploring caves 
Writers include J. Y. Cousteau and William Beebe. These stories will 
have wide appeal to both teen-agers and adults, and the book will be a 
special favorite of older youth. Illustrated $3.95 


LOOK NO FURTHER 


Richard T. Hougen. 210 recipes—favorites from Boone Tavern Hotel, 
Berea College, Kentucky—that will be a sure hit with all your patrons 








who like to cook. Included are new and different things to do with meats 
and vegetables, unusual salads, intriguing desserts, and dishes with a 
regional flavor. All these recipes have the touch of “‘specialty dishes,’ 


yet even a beginner can follow the clear, step by step directions $3 


CHANNELS OF THY PEACE 


Erma W. Kelley. A beautiful devotional book developed from the 
prayer of Francis of Assisi beginning “Lord, make me a channel of thy 
peace Simple in expression, yet possessing great strength and depth, 
these devotions will find a ready audience among all readers of devotional 
books. Each devotion is brief and closes with an aptly chosen scriptural 


reference. They are arranged in a 13-week cycle $2 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


Robert S. Clemmons. How the recent discoveries in group dynamics 


can be applied to the Christian education of adults in the local church 











Suggestions for study and action follow ea h chapter All leaders of 





church groups of adults—teachers, class officers, and others——-will appreciate 


this prac tical and helpful handbook $2.50 








All four boohs published June tenth 
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Harold 


se 37TH NEWBERRY MEDAL was awarded to 
Harold Keith on March + 1958. for his book 
Rifles for W atie (Crowell. 1957). an historical tale 
of the Civil War 

Harold Verne Keith was born April 8, 1903 in 
Lambert, Oklahoma. Of Scots-Irish ancestry, he is 
the son of Malcolm Arrowood and Arlyn (Kee) 
Keith, Harold's childhood was spent successively in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas; and he, 
his brother James, and sister Maxine went through 
school in a total of nine towns in these After 
graduating from high school in 1921, where he was 
sports editor, and coeditor of the school 
Keith attended Northwestern State 
Teachers C€ ollege at Alva, Oklahoma. where in his 
freshman year he won the Scholarship. He 
then spent four years at the University of Oklahoma 
there, three at the 
olds a B.A. and 


tates 


cartoomst 
news Magazine 


Scroll 


with an additional seven summer 
professional writing school. He | 
an M.A. degree from his alma 

Keith has not only written 
college days, but has been an active participant, and 
still lists long-distance running as a favorite recrea 
tion. He was a long-distance runner both at North 
western and the University, and sports editor and 
editor of the Later, he was 
sports editor of The Oklahoma Daily 

Between high school and college Keith taught for 
a year and also was coach at the Amorita Okla 
homa, High School. After worked on 
newspapers in his home state and in Kansas. Then 
for a year he was in his fathers grain ofhce at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Since 1930 he ha 
publicity director at the University of Oklahoma 

Keith grew up in a family that loved books 
My mother used to tell us stor he had read as a 
girl in The Youth's Companion,’ Mr. Keith says 
My father started us reading good books: Allan 
QOuartermain by H. Rider Haggard, the sea stories 
of Morgan Robertson Read's 
postbellum South written in the 1880's and 1890's 
He actually began writing as a boy, first for Lone 
Scout, and later tories for The American 
Boy In 1917, at the age of 14, I finally landed a 
basketball short story, ‘Dick Moore and His Big 
in Lone Scout We received medals. not 
money, but this was how I got started 

In 1944, Keith was coauthor, with Bruce Drake 
of a Saturday Evening Pos story on basketball 
Seven-Foot Trouble In 1945 he did an article for 
Father of the , 


bout 


ports since his 


college newspaper 


college he 


been sports 


Opi novels of the 


sport 
Crame 

ind in 1954 
Idiot 


interest in ti hustory of 


Master legree had 


Forward Pas 
a novelette on baseball, “Iverson 
Keith has 
his state. His thesis for his 
been about the father of Will Roger Clem Rogers 
and His Influence on Oklahoma History Keith's 
first book, Boy's Life f Will Rogers (1947) erew 
This was followed by 
Junior Literary Guild 
(1948), an early his 
football S/ 
tains (1951): and 
except Oklahoma Kickoff 


Esquire 


a passionate 


naturally out of this thesis 
Sports and Games (1941). a 
selection; Oklahoma Kickoff 
tory of Oklahoma University 
Shaw (1949); A Pair of Cal 
Rifles for W alle (all 
published by Crowell) 

Rifles for Watie is the story of a boy who serves 
four years with the Union forces in the Western 
campaign, When it was published last October, the 
Atlantic called it “a top-notch novel for the high 
school age,’ the Chicago Tribune “an exciting tale 
that any boy should find to his liking 

In his author's note, Keith thanks his wife. Vir 
ginia, “for tolerating our lack of social life as I 
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‘gun 


tried to fit this five-year 
luties The marvel is that the 
Watie did not take Keitl 
possible to sources. One man 
tried twice to enlist in Stand 
Mounted Rifles but was frustrate 
tather My mind kept going 
dramatic things people had told 
itself Keith relates I saw th 
war in the Oklahoma area 
problems, and issues, and fous 
kind of savagery I spent the 
and 1941 traveling about Oklahon 
twenty-two Civil War v 
them nearly a 
interviews I looked mainly for 
which I might build believabl 


I rarely found then 
; 


writing 


longer 


terans 


rebels hundred 


matic scenes 
like vacuum-sealed biscuit doug! 
oven. Usually I had to blend trait 
to get the one character I want 
two parts of some Civil War 
with an individual trait of sor 
er, or newspaperman | know t 
imagination, stir vigorously and 
school said. out came the I 
greased pans for the b 
easier to contect, Characters 
important and harder t 

Mr. Keith wrote Rifles for 
Sundays 
distance running. You had t 
self and keep going even after you grew 
But each night I sat down to write, I felt 
about this story. I never 
doubted for a moment that it would 


into 


I discovered that writing « 


learn t 


} 


grew tit 


Keith is an admirer of Dicken 
Mark Twain. He gets in a day of qu 
year, and a week of trout fishing in ¢ 
enjoys barbershop singing. He 
Livingston on August 20, 1931, and they 
children, Johnny and Kitty. They live 
Oklahoma, three blocks from the Unive 
famous Sooner footbal] team whose | 


Muri 


ma¢rti 


sings, both in season and out 
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See you 


in San Francisco! 


At this year s big, exciting A.L.A. exhibit you Il 
see the entire publishing program of the Ameri- 
can Library Association ... past... present... 
future. ... The distinguished A.L.A. books for 
libraries published in the first half of the year 
... the entire range of A.L.A. publications, for 
every library, every library problem ...a glimpse 
of A.L.A.’s important publishing projects for the 


remainder of 1958... . 


NEWLY PUBLISHED © Catalog Use Study * Integrating Li 
brary Instruction with Classroom Teaching at Plainview Junior 
High School © National Library Week Pamphlets © ACRL 
Monographs © Code for Cataloging Music and Phonorecords 
© Historical Sets, Collected Editions and Monuments of Music 
Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young People 


Booths 347 
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Flannery O’Connor 


N AN &SSAY on “The Fiction Writer-and His 

Country” which she contributed to Granville 
Hicks’ The Living Novel, A Symposium (Macmil- 
lan, 1957), Flannery O'Connor, a young novelist 
and short story writer from Georgia, discusses the 
meaning of the word country in relation to Southern 
writers, Often, she there arises “an 
image of Gothic monstrosities and the idea of a 
preoccupation with everything deformed and gro 
tesque. Most of us are considered to be unhappy 
combinations of Poe and Erskine Caldwell 

Whatever the popular image and however 
faulty it may be—it does not apply to Miss O'Con 
nor, Her fiction is stark, powerful, at times terrify- 
ing, but it is so not as Southern writing but as 
writing which reflects a stern moral judgment and 
a deep religious faith. A writer's country, she con- 
cludes, is “inside as well as outside him.” This ts 
not to deny, however, that Miss O'Connor's work 
does also mirror the region in which she was born 
and raised My people could from any 
where,” she told Harvey Breit in an interview (New 
York Times Book Review, June 12, 1955), “but 
naturally since | know the South they speak with a 
Southern accent To this Breit adds his agreement 
“They also speak with the simplicity of truth, and 
with its color and nuance 

Flannery O'Connor was born in Savannah, Ga., 
March 25, 1925, to Edward F. and Regina (Cline) 
O'Connor, She was an only child and was reared 
in Savannah. Her education was received in Mill 
edgeville, Ga., near where she now still lives on a 
farm. She attended Peabody High School and 
Georgia State College for Women, receiving her 
B.A. from the latter in 1945 with a major in social 
science, From Georgia State, Miss O'Connor went 
to the State University of lowa where for the next 
two years she studied creative writing under Paul 
Engle, taking a master of fine arts degree in 1947 

Until she went to lowa, Flannery O'Connor had 
been writing but not publishing. In 1946 her first 
story was published in Accent. There was no 
meteoric rise to success after that, but a slow and 
steady record of publication in the better magazines 

Partitan Review, Kenyon Review, Sewanee Re 
view, Harper's Bazaar, Mademoiselle. Her work be 
came known and admired in a small but literate 
and articulate circle, and it is doubtful that Miss 
O'Connor, a shy, reticent person, secks a larger 
audience than that even now 

Her first novel, Wise Blood, was published in 
1952 by Harcourt, Brace. It is a story of a young 
war veteran who is a religious fanatic and preaches 
the Church without Christ His experiences as 
he travels about the South preaching, his encounters 
with an assortment of sharply conceived and vividly 
drawn characters, and his ultimate martyrdom are 
treated sometimes with blunt always 
with a kind of stark objectivity that is nothing less 
than shattering. “Her picture of the modern world 
is literally terrifying,’ Caroline Gordon, the novelist 
and critic, wrote of the book. “Kafka is almost the 
only one of our contemporaries who has achieved 
such effects 

Other reviewers of the book were equally im 
pressed. Newsweek called the perhaps the 
most naturally gifted of the youngest generation of 
American novelists.” William Goyen, in the New 
York Times (May 18, 1952), found her “a writer 
of power.” And Sylvia Stallings, in the New York 
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Herald Tribune (May 18 
as fulfilling 
ment of any work of the imagination 
convince the spectator of the total reality of some 
thing outside his experience 

Ten of Miss O'Connor's short stori 
lected a few years later in A Good Man ! 
Find, and Other Stories (Harcourt 
One of the A Circle in 
the Fire’ which won second prize in 1955 in the 
annual O. Henry awards. The 
ject and mood from “ferocious comedy” to stark 
tragedy. As in the earlier book, Miss O'Connor 
herself remains objective, coolly detached, clinical 
Caroline Gordon, writing in the New York Time 
(Jume 12, 1955), compared her to Maupassant 
Her stories, like his 
were, of evil, which pervades them and 
ingly contributes to their lifelikenes The 
Yorker (June 18, 1955) described her char 
creatures who collide and drown 


1952), hase 
the first and most important requ 
which 1s 


were ‘ 

Hard } 
Brace, 1955) 
stories in this volume is 


stories range in sub 


have a certain glitter, as it 


float passively in the isolated sea of tl 
compassion, which accepts them without 
anything 

The “deformed and 
Miss O'Connor's writing, but unlike 
Southern writers whose aims are primari 
and horrify the reader, she uses these el 
She has no proble m 
ing Christian dogma and her work. He 
have, as she Little or at best a 
sense of spiritual purpos The nov 
Christian concerns will find in modern 
tions which are repugnant to him, and 
will be to make appear as distort 
audience which 1s used to seeing then 

Miss O'Connor was a Kenyon Rew 
1954-1955. In 1957 she was awarded 
the National Academy of Arts and Letter 
1957 her short story “Greenleaf” ¢ 
QO. Henry award, Currently working on 
novel, she relaxes by painting and raising 
She is a Democrat and a Roman Cathol) 
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BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Setting the Pace 


For Progress 
the MODERN 


ALL OVER THE GLOBE . . . Wherever you find modern . . . pro- 
y p 
gressive library service you'll find BRO-DART PRODUCTS. Librarians every- 


where think of Bro-Dart as their first source of supply for a complete line of 
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Don’t miss Bro-Dart at the A.L.A. CONVENTION « Booths 238, 239, 240, 241 


Write for Informa- 
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100 yd. Rolls . . . For Greatest Economy 
or... Pre-Cut Sheets .. . Ready to Use 

Made with Mylar* Polyester Film 
Easiest processing ever! Insert jacket — fold to correct height 
Colorful paper backing cushions binding, speeds jacketing, 
allows cover to be used without dust wrapper if desired. One 


size covers 75% of all books other sizes available 


Now available for libraries BRODAC, the truly 
modern charging system. Reduces all phases of library 
circulation systems to a few simple steps. . . right 
through to the sending of overdues. See our 
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£. 1. duPont deNemours 4 Co 
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A Wbrary of the Bible in 12 volumes 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


“The best two-foot shelf of 
books about the Bible now avail- 
able in the English language.” 
—Christian Century 

Each volume, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


ANADA 8 Welch Campany, Lid. Torents 


Thoma Lottaen Melbouwrae, Australas 





Books not obtainable from 
ublishera may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a miltiion volumes or 
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Search Service 
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Books About Australia 


To the Editor 


I was most disappointed in the list of books giv 


for Australia in the article, “Children’s 
about Foreign Countries 
tober issue, I was most surprised that th 
was aware of no Australian stories other 
about animals 

We have not as yet 
literature, possibly because We afe a 
spe aking country whose publishe rs must corm 
the home market with books, H 
there several dozen titles available which 
though they may not be of world standard in 
craftsmanship, have an accurate background and 
at least as good as some of the 
your list. They can easily be 
bibliographies and trade journals publish 
Britain 


a large national 


pete 
overscas 


are 


titles mentions 


traced in 


May I suggest that the following tit! 
sidered as Australian representatives for a 
library collection of books about foreign 
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PHIPSON, JOAN. Good Luck to the 
Angus and Robertson 
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simple, homely stor 
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colt. The book has a happy family 
an excellent background 
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Bulletin-Inspired Deluge 


To the Editor 

I was quite pleased to see what you had don 
with the article and pictures of the New York 
Library Club's institute (“A Public Relations Ay 
proach to Tackle Recruiting,” March Wilson Library 
Bulletin, page 483). We are already getting reque 
for the program—in tact the first one reached 
before my own copy of the Bulletin did! 

Speaking of filling requests, we were deluged 
with requests for Ciwe (WLB, September 1957 
page 34) and I decided to make a study of them 
The statistics will please you, I'm sure 

When the new edition of Ciwe appeared, it was 
announced in five library periodicals. A total of 540 
requests were received, 476 of them from Wilsor 
Library Bulletin readers, and requests are still 
trickling in! (The next highest wis 45.) This i 
the breakdown of the 47¢ 

colleges and universitic 
elementary schools 

high schools 

public libraries 

special libraries 

foreign 

personal and miscellaneou 


Rose Z. SELLERS, A 
Bro hilyn ¢ lege 
Brooklyn, New York 


Read Before Write 


9 the Editor 
One tormer first-grade teacher does not agree with 
Mr. Bacon [What Our Readers Think,” p. 54¢ 
April Wilson Library Bulletin). 1 think it would 
be a great discourtesy to refuse to give a child a 
book before he can write. We have preschool chil 
dren who come to the library alone and know what 
they want when they get here. (Wish we could say 
that about some of the borrowers who can write.) 
We require the signature of a parent on the 
application card of a child below junior high school 
The parent assumes the obligation which the agree 

ment implies 

EvtZaBetH OLSEN, Librarian 

Hartlord, Wis., Public Librar 


Rebuttal 


To the Editor 

When I wrote before [" Are Books “Tool 
vember WLB, p. 187] my complaint was as 
the terminology of the boiler-room and factory 
the cathedral of knowledge 

Now Mr. Dunn [February WLB., 5 
me that the use of such terms as ‘tools’ and 
shop” is “ostentation of learning’ and “px 
expressions Oh! 

Mr. Dunn also tells me that books and th 
ers’ Guide are weapons as well 4 tools. Guess 
What—I don't like weapons any better than tool 
Now we have the military as well as the factory 
approach! 

Mr. Dunn also tells me that they teach the 
drer how to use the library. Fine. I am delighted 


(Continued on page 686) 
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You, too, can be a 


PROFESSIONAL 
SIGN MAKER! 


Every member of the library staff 
can be a ‘professional’ sign maker 
with Demco Sign Cabinet. It’s easy, 
quick, economical to make your own 
signs with these Demco sign letters 
Simply follow these 3 easy steps for 
attractive signs... in minutes! 


1. Apply moistened gummed letters 
to handy “mounting strips.”’ 

2. Each cut strip becomes a line in 
your sign, 

3.‘Arrange completed moistened 
lines on background card. 


Send for prices and illustrated folder 

save time and money . make 
your own signs with letters from 
Demco Sign Cabinet! 


DEMCO 
SIGN CABINET 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


2130 Fordem Avenue, Madison, Wis 
89 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 





(Continued from page 685) 
for that is important. Could this possibly be known 
a6 a4 non sequitur’ 

Thank you for allowing me to sound off in the 
Bulletin, and my sincerest appreciation to those who 
wrote in answer 

UNQUALIFIED LIBRARIAN 


Iron Arm ? 


To the Editor 


Dorothy Pierman’s library, as outlined in the 
April WLB, together with her administrative poli- 
cies sounds very much like my own high school 
library when I was a student. The results of this 

iron-arm” regime were these: we only went to the 
library when we were forced to do so and our 
opinion of libraries in general was very low 

It is most gratifying to step into the modern 
public library now and hear the sounds of young 
people using and enjoying the services of library, 
provided through the taxes their parents pay, We 
would all be quite unfortunate in this day of noisy 
progress if we were able to learn only in the clois- 
tered surroundings of Miss Pierman's “museum.” 

PauL W. BLANCHARD, Research Librarian 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Product Research Labor alory 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“The Main Activities 
within a Library . 


To the Editor: 

The December 1957 issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin contained three most provocative items. I 
mean provocative in all its senses: tending to pro 
voke, stimulate, and incense 
my blood pressure 
Richard 


on page 


The first item to provoke me 
soared to perilous heights—-was Glen | 
son's letter, headed “Circulation Count, 
273 

Mr. Richardson, you will remember, deplored the 
circulation farce in public libraries.” I regret the 
necessity of open controversy with a colleague, but 
his letter seems to me to express a philosophy, all 
too common among librarians, which I consider 
both erroneous and actively harmful 

I'he letter characterizes the monthly circulation 
count as a “gross record of deceit’’ which “measures 
very little of the actual activity which goes on in a 
library.’ About 75% of the patrons, Mr, Richard- 
son complains, select their own books without pro- 
fessional assistance, check them out, and go home 

Then follows an astounding sentence Isn't it 
ludicrous to suppose that the librarian has done 
something remarkable because these books have 
been taken out without professional recommenda- 
tion Of assistance?” 

How can one justify the notion that circulation 
records, or any others, are intended to report the 
remarkable doings of librarians? Libraries are serv- 
ice agencies, not theatrical backdrops for the dis 
play of the librarian’s brilliance 

Mr. Richardson hastens to add that he does not 
mean to quibble with the “purpose behind book 
circulation As a horrifying example of book 
circulation, he immediately cites the case of a Mrs 
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Jones who, bored with her usual vapid pursuits 
comes to the library to get a few mysteries 

This is a one-sided portrait of the patron who 
does not call for the tibrasion s help. What about 
the reader of good books who knows what he 
wants, gets it, and walks out? Or the competent 
engineer who would rightly resent an officious 
attempt to guide him around in his own literature? 

Besides, what's so bad about a lady wanting a 
few mysteries? It’s her library too 

Mr. Richardson considers the “main 
within a library’ to be reference questions 
book and pamphlet ordering weeding 
movies or club activities used to stimulate 
tion 

What would be the value of all this pottering 
about among our books if they didn't circulate? 
What record can more accurately indicate a public 
library's effectiveness than its circulation count? 
The culmination of all our effort comes when a 
patron takes a book home and reads it—-whether 
for solid information, for aesthetic appreciation or, 
by God, for fun, Take that away from libraries, 
and what have you left? 

The reasons for this displacement of the proper 
end of librarianship by its means are not far to 
seek. Two other articles in the December issue of 
the Bulletin express them clearly. 

On page 281, Rose B. Phelps, speaking of ref- 
erence service in public libraries, says, “This per 
sonal relationship with the reader is the thing 
which gives a charm to our work and because of 
it few of us would really care to work elsewhere 
than in the reference department 

It is right that reference librarians should love 
their work, I too delight in this personal relation 
ship and gain keen personal satisfaction from an 
intricate search satisfactorily carried out. But pre 
cisely because reference work is so much fun, and 
because it requires high professional skill, we must 
keep it in its proper place—which, though one of 
importance, is secondary 

The current professional emphasis on reference 
work in public libraries, and the concomitant de 
valuation of the circulation of books both as a 
measure of accomplishment and as a desirable end 
in itself, is psychological rather than logical in 
origin. Stated in the simplest terms, reference work 
makes us feel more important, so we come to be- 
lieve that it must be more important. The circula 
tion of books, handled by clerical personnel, be 
comes “mere 

Miss Phelps takes a “rather dim view 
tromic literature searching and indexing devices be 
cause they might destroy the “joy of the chase.’ To 
be entirely consistent, of course, she should extend 
her dim view to Facts on Pile, Current Biography, 
and the Con, ressional Index, which she cites with 
apparent approval later on. Think what merry 
chases she could have without them! However, I 
understand her feelings and even, a little guiltily, 
share them 


activities 


circula 


of ele 


I feel guilty because I know in my heart that the 
looking up of specific bits of information—however 
dificult and however much fun it may be—is an 
essentially routine operation. The proof of this is 
that reference work in any field can be reduced to 
an operation of absurd ease merely by the creation 
of a good index. Personally I shall be delighted 
when machines take this menial burden from our 
shoulders, I can then turn greater efforts toward 
that primary library aim, almost forgotten now if 
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Simplify ‘Overdue Routines" 
with this Multi-copy Form! 


h(s) 
th f lowing overdue boo 
A REMINDER Meow reten ie” are out 
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AUTHOR 
Anatomy of « Murder 


The White Witch 
The Sound of Thunder 


Traver 
Goudge 
Caldwell 
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John W, Smith 


t 
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Onondaga, New York 


ONONDAGA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
400 MAIN STREET 
ONONDAGA, NEW YORK 


Here's a new, timesaving way to control Overdue 
Book Notices. One typing and you have three 
completed forms — 


1. White, reminder notice 
2. Yellow, second notice 


3. Pink, third notice — may also be used for 
your library record 


You save typing time and checking time. No 
need to go back to the registration files or other No. 671 White Window Envelopes 
book records when notices beyond the first are sent. for mailing Overdue Notices. Size 
No repetition — no duplication. 514 «3%, inches. May be ordered 
with or without library imprint. 


No. 673 Overdue Notices may be ordered with 
or without library imprint. 


Please write for samples and prices! 


yj library Gaylord Bros, Ino. 
- supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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(Continued from page 686) 
one goes by the mass of library literature, of getting 
the right book to the right reader 

How many bits of information does it take to 
equal in value a reader's delight in the discovery 
otf Thomas Wolfe, or William Blake, or Dylan 
Thomas? Or of James Thurber, or Robert Bench 
ley? Some books contain wisdom and delight. You 
can't look things up in them, they can't be cut up 
and fed into machines, they can only be read. It is 
with these that I would wish ideally to concern 
myself. If the day ever comes when libraries be 
come nothing more than information centers, and 
librarians mere “information officers,’ some other 
institution will have to take the library's place, and 
I shall join it. 

One of the most frightening aspects of this 
obsession with reference work is that it encourages 
a policy of concentrating our budgets on mere books 
of \cheoaiien and on temporarily “important 
books of opinion by supposed experts on current 
issues. ‘Fiction’ has become a sort of dirty word 
Librarians chuckle with glee over a drop in fiction 
circulation. Now and again one with 
an ominous pomposity, that the sort of people who 
like that sort of thing will have it some 
where else from now on. His library 
mean “his” in every sense of the word 
worthwhile books 

I can do not better than to quote Thomas De 
Quincy on this point. In a book review published 
in 1848, he distinguished between two kinds of 
literature which he called ‘the literature of knowl 
edge” and “the literature of power.’ He said, 


announces 


to get 
and he does 
buys only 


The function of the first is to teach; the function 
of the second is to move. The first speaks to the 
mere discursive understanding; the second speaks 
ultimately, it may happen, to the higher under 
standing or reason, but always through affections 
of pleasure and sympathy Men have so little 
reflected on the higher functions of literature as to 
find it a paradox if one should describe it as a 
mean or subordinate purpose of books to give in 
formation... . The commonest novel, by moving 
in alliance with human fears and hopes, with human 
instincts of wrong and right, sustains and quickens 
the affections, Calling them into action, it rescue 
them from torper, and hence the preeminency over 
all authors that merely teach, of the meanest that 
moves,* 

If one is to go by the tenor of library literature 
it is this ‘mean or subordinate’ purpose of books 
to which we propose to devote the major part of 
our resources. I don't suppose I have the moral 
courage to make it happen, if it must, over my 
dead body, but at least I'll get a little trampled 

There remains but to record my pleasure in Louis 
B. Shores’ delightful spoof, “The Future of Ref 
erence in American Society,” on page 286 of the 
December Bulletin. Not only does Mr. Shores’ tell 
ing satire have the Super-Reference Librarian of 
the future determining his client's exact needs by 
extra-sensory perception, but ruling the world 
through the politicians, religious leaders, and jur 


* DeQuincy, Thomas, ‘The Literature of Knowledge and 
the Literature of Power,’ in Criticism, | } 
by Mark Schorer, Josephine Miles, and ¢ 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co., New York, 1948 
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Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen . . . finished by fine- 
furniture specialists, Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 

library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 
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Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
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Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
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ists of that frabjous day, who wait in “hushed 
anticipation” for his word. Let us hope that he 
does not, as Mr. Shores pretends to fear, use his 
overwhelming power to enslave mankind 
Jupson Voy.es, Branch Librarian 
Bay Shore Branch Library 


Long Beach, California 


Baby Cart 
To the Editor 


We were very much interested in the picture on TRANSPARENT 
page 138 of the October issue of Wilson Bulletin | 
of the baby in a play pen 

One of our most valuable acquisitions last year 
was a grocery cart donated by one of the local | PROTECTIVE 
super markets 

With a quilted pad fitted in it and the folding | / 
seat, it makes a wonderful repository for either tiny | COATING 
babies or toddlers. It has the added advantage of s 
being rolled along with mother as she selects her 
books, in case the child is timid and does not like 
being left alone 

Possibly some other library would find this a 
helpful hint 


GRACE HALSEY, Librarian 
Metuchen, New Jersey, Free Public Library | iS oz. 


DEMCOTE 


Materials Wanted 
To the Editor 


A multi-volume history of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, made possible by a bequest of 
Mr. Justice Holmes to the United States. has been 
authorized by an act of Congress and is now in 
preparation by a group of scholars, The work is 
under the general direction of a committee whose 
chairman is the Librarian of Congress, and the 
editor- in-chief is Professor Paul A. Freund of the 
Harvard Law School 





The participating scholars will be grateful t 
learn of relevant materials not contained in recog 
mized collections, including letters to and from 
justices, accounts of justices On Circuit, Comments on 
Supreme Court cases, and memorabilia of lawyer 
associated with Supreme Court litigation 








Information and inquiries may be sent to the 
unde rsigned 
JoserH P. BLICKENSDERFER 
Administrative Editor 
Permanent Committee for the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Di 
Library of Congre 
Washington 25, DA 
DEMCOTE gives a smooth coating, re- 
mains clear and flexible, dries in a few 
Correction 2 minutes, waterproofs any material. 
John W. Aldridge’s book Critiques and Essays | And the 16 oz. can is your best buy! 
was published by the Ronald Press, not by McGraw It’s a real economy size—you'll want 
Hill, as noted in the March Bulletin, page 458 to order Demcote! 
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The World's Leading ers through our em LEMILO 
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Write For 
These 


The Bridge Unesco Builds,’ a new filmstrip 
prepared by the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco, describes Unesco’s work in 100 color frames 
dealing with the three major areas in which the 
organization operates, Price of the filmstrip with 
accompanying script is $4.75; with additional re- 
cording of the narrative that can be played in syn 
chronization with the strip, $7.50. Purchases may 
be made from the Unesco Publications Center, 801 
Third Ave., NYC 

Also available from the Unesco Publications cen- 
ter is Vacations Abroad, Unesco's 190-page guide 
to vacation courses, study tours, hosteis, holiday 
camps, international voluntary work camps, and 
vacation scholarships, with list of publications on 
vacation activities and index. Price is $1 


The 46-page College and University Library 
Standards—-1957, compiled by Eli M. Oboler, Ruth 
Walling, and David C, Weber, has been published 
as ACRL Monograph number 20. The publication, 
bringing these standards together for the first time 
in years, may be obtained at $1.50 a copy from 
ACRL Monographs, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St . Chicago 11, Ill. Make checks pay- 
able to the Association of College and Research 


Libraries 
| 


Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland at $1.15 each: Salary Statistics 
of Large Public Libraries, a chart 27 x 40 inches 
including 1958 salary and 1957 operational statistics 
for 36 large public libraries. Address Publications 

s 


To promote the idea of “Wake Up and Read,” 
Barnes & Noble has prepared and made available 
free copies of the booklist, Suggested Reading for 
the Family. Tie main section, “Reading Aloud in 
the Family,” was compiled by a committee of spe 
cialists from the staffs of the New York, Brooklyn, 
and Queens Borough public libraries. The second 
section is a comparison guide of home dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, prepared by the publisher. For 
free copies, write to: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 
Fifth Ave, NYC 3 

ss 


The Chicago Tribune has announced that its Sun 
day Magazine of Books section is being made avail 
able to libraries, schools, and retail book stores on 
an individual subscription basis, in response to re 
quests, These professional subscriptions are avail 
able at a cost of $1.50 annually. Address Chicago 
Tribune, Tribune Square, Chicago, Ill 


Progress in Transportation, a 22 page brochure 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, drawings, 
and maps, uses this sample subject to show the 
method of encyclopedia building and revision em- 
ployed by Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. Free 
copies of the brochure will be mailed on request 
Address F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Il 
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The New York Public Library's 50-page list, 
Books for the Teen Age, 1958, reveals that today’s 
teen-ager can simultaneously be interested in the 
International Geophysical Year and hot rods, in 
archeology and rock ‘n roll. The library's list of 
suggested reading for 13-18-year-olds—shaped by 
their opinions—includes 1,500 titles for teen-agers 
to draw upon for extracurricular reading. About 
80 per cent of the books included are adult fare 
Titles on all levels of reading ability are offered 
Books for the Teen Age may be obtained by mail 
for 25¢ by writing to the New York Public Library 
Fifth Ave, and 42d St. NYC 18 

Another title obtainable for 25¢ a copy from 
NYPL is Gilbert A. Cam's 20-page Survey of the 
Literature on Investment Companies, 1864-1957, 
with reading list of 105 titles 

A 3d publication, available from NYPL at 50« 
a copy, is the 55-page Howells and Jame A 
Double Billing. Contents are Novel-Writing and 
Novel-Reading, An Impersonal Explanation by 
W. D. Howells, edited by William M. Gibson; and 
Henry James and the Bazar letters, edited by Leon 
Edel and Lyall H. Powers 

Still another NYPL offering is Datus C. Smith 
Jr.'s 22-page American Books in the Non-Western 
World: Some Moral Issues, the 18th of the R. R 
Bowker Memorial Lectures. Cost is 25 


Two 8-page lists published by the Board of 
Education, Beverly Hills, Cal., Unified Schoo! Dis 
trict are the elementary Gates, Keys, Friends; A List 
of Basie Books in Children’s Literature (titles ar 
ranged by grade level) and Links, Tools, Thoughts 
A Pre-College Reading List of Distinguished Books 
in Literature (titles arranged by type novels 
drama, humor, etc.). Copies of both publications 
can be secured by libraries from: Hazel 8. Vaughan 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Beverly Hills, Cal., 
Unified School District, 205 S. Rexford Drive 


A new 20-page, illustrated pamphlet, Your 
Career as a Librarian, by Dilla W. MacBean, has 
been published and made available for distribution 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. as an implement 
in the American Library Association's Person-to 
Person Recruiting Program. Single copies may be 
obtained free, and multiple copies at a cost of 10 
apiece for quantities of 10 to 100 (special prices 
will be quoted on quantities larger than 100) by 
sending a request with remittance and a brief state 
ment of how the pamphlets are to be used to 
Educational Department, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

s 

Available from Grace Pickett, Studio Guild 
W. Redding, Conn., is Studio Guild's 1958-1959 
list of Free Traveling Exhibitions of Art. The ex 
hibitions have been used widely by libraries. Write 


for list 
ss 
The Directory of Private Home Study Schools 
Meeting Standards of the National Home Study 
Council is available free from the National Home 
Study Council, 1420 New York Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. Also obtainable is the Blue Book, 
free to libraries and their branches but not available 
for general distribution, It includes information on 
a variety of occupations which may be entered 
through home study 
wo 
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The Worth-While Way To 
SPUR THE READING HABIT 


In Younger Readers 


The Children’s Books with 


Built-In Creative Equipment 


Easy Reading Fascinating Subjects 
Colorful Illustrations 
Reinforced Cloth Bindings 
Handsome 4-Color Jackets 
Approved By Educators 
Attractive To Children 





TRUE BOOK SERIES 

Editorial Director: Ila Podendorf, Laboratory School, 
U. of Chicago. 2 new True Books (“Rocks and Minerals” 
and “Schools”) now make a total of 44 in this popular 
series. Ages 6-9. Net — $1.50 


“I WANT TO BE’’ SERIES 


Editorial Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty. Author: Carla 
Greene, 20 titles in this series. New for Fall: 1 Want 
To Be A Doctor, ... A News Reporter, --- A Police 
man, ...A Truck Driver. Ages 5-8. Net — $1.50 


“vyou”’ BOOK SERIES 


“You and the Earth Beneath | by Julian May is the 
11th book in this series. Ages 9-12. Net $1.50 


PLUS -- 

5 Hobby Books, 4“Tizz” Books, 28 titles in the new 
reinforced cloth-bound Childrens Press -Maxton “Book 
About” series, a brand new Frontiers of America serie 
a broad selection of other title 


*Net Price to Schools and Libra 


See our Display at ALA Conference -- Booth 246 


Write TODAY for complete Catalog and Price List 


Mililiing ili geet. 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til. 








The H. R. Huntting Company Inc. 
offers 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Books of All Publishers 
In All Bindings 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


COO eta 





Te ee 





HORA AAAL EEN MENU OUUD LROUNIEBIE AOAK 8 UN ELA UOEA LENNY 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your went Lists and Cooperation. will receive our continued 
bie search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Gnsertoncs 


THE SEVEN 


Old Chetsea Station. Box 22 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . ). Want lists invited 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 Bast 4th St., New York 3, N.Y 


BOOKHUNTERS 


New York ti, WY 











Also 


Fro EDITION Sold by 


DIRECTORY for 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


NOW READY — = —_ 


Leading 
tores 
and 
Stocked by 
Outstanding 


Book 
PORTER SARGENT 


BEA N ST ROST 


- Wholeselers 


| An Island Epic; 








(Continued from page 690) 

Available at 50c each are Current Books Junior 
Booklist and Current Books Senior Booklist of the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. Both 
publications are 47 pages, with author index 


OBITUARIES 

(Continued from page 678) 
the New York Times. of a heart attack; in Yonkers, 
NLY.: 59. Mr. Daniels’ widow, Evelyn Watt Dan 
iels, is assistant to the head of the circulation depart 
ment of the Yonkers Public Library The 
Lighthouse,” p. 740.]} 
Apr. 7. Et.tior (HAROLD) PAUL, author of The 
Last Time I Saw Paris and The Life and Death of 
4 Spanish Town, as well as such mystery spoofs as 
Hugger Mugger in the Louvre, after a long illness; 
in Providence, R.1.; 67 
Apr. 7. Henry Fow es Princ 
Pulitzer Prize in 1931 for his biography 
Roosevelt, of lung cancer; in Washington, D.C 
Among Mr. Pringle’s other works of biography ate 
Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Sindy and The Life and 
Times of William Howard Taft 
Apr. 8. Erne. TURNER novel 
world-wide circulation at the turn of the 
in Sydney, Australia; 86 
Apr. 8. FRANCIS KINGDON Warp, 
FRANK KINGDON-WARD, British botanist 
books on his travels, including On the Road t 
and Plant Hunter's Paradise; in London 
Apr. 9. EvizapeTH HOLvister Frost BLAtir 
and novelist (under the name of ELizaseTH Hol! 
Lister Frost) whose books include The Lost 
Lyrist, The Wedding Ring, and This Side of Land 
in Rochester, N.Y 71 
Apr WALTER J. BLACK, publisher not 
his work in popularizing the classics; initiator of 
both the Classic Club and the Detective Book Club 
in Sands Point, L.L.; 64 
Apr May LAMBERTON Becker, former editor 
of “The Reader's Guide” column and “Books for 
Young People’ section of the New York Herald 
Tribune; author or editor of Presenting Mi: lane 
Austen, Introducing Charles Dickens, Adventure 
in Reading, Golden Tales of Our America, Book 
4s Windows, many others; at the home of her 
a Beatrice Warde, in. Epsom Engl land; 84 
During World War Il, Mrs. Becker launched a su 
cessful campaign, to collect American boo c. for wat 
lamaged British libraries. known as “Books Acro 
the Sea 


{ See also 


winner of the 
T he dove 


: 60 


enjoyed 
entury; 


whose 


known as 
author of 
Tibet 


also 


poet 
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At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 
Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to ele 
mentary and Junior High libraries 


Published monthly except June and July; 
annual cumulations in February and August 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional 

subscriptions to the same address at $4.00 each 
Back 
Write 
Editor ¢ 301 Palomino Lane 


semi 


volumes iare available 


Meribah Hazen, 
* Madison 5. Wis 


for a sample copy 
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It’s Chicago in June... 


...San Francisco in July 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


will greet you at the SLA 
Conference in Chicago—June 8th-12th 
at Booth 26 at the HOTEL SHERMAN. .. 


Representatives of The Wilson Company who will be at Booth 
No. 26 include: Howard Haycraft, President; Roberta Purdy, Editor 
of Applied Science & Technology Index; and Vineta Blumoff, 
Business Department. They will be happy to greet you, answer 
questions and help with your professional problems 


See You at Booth 26 in Chicago . . . in June! 


ON DISPLAY at both Conferences, will be many of the 


famous H. W. Wilson indexes, bibliographies and other publications 
including the new Applied Science & Technology Index and the 
Business Periodicals Index. Also the latest Reference Shelf titles, 


and many others. 

Free Literature will be available on the Educational Film Guide, 
the Filmstrip Guide, The Reference Shelf, the Music Books, the 
latest Wilson Book News and many others 


In San Francisco, at the ALA Conference, — July 13th-19th 
The H. W. Wilson Company will greet you 


at Booths 407 & 408 
In The Municipal Auditorium 


Representatives of The Wilson Company who will be at 
Booths 407 & 408, will include: Howard Haycraft, President; 
Charles J. Shaw, Vice President and Director of Personnel; Edwin 
B. Colburn, Chief of Indexing Services; Leo M. Weins, Chief of 
Business Services; Marie D. Loizeaux,: Editor, Wilson Library 
Bulletin; and Vineta Blumoff, Business Department. 


Here also, they will be happy to greet you, answer your 
questions and help you with your professional problems. 


Remember — in San Francisco 
We'll be at Booths 407 & 408... 











Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


A presummer-school library workshop to be 
offered June 9-13 at Indiana State Teachers College 
will deal with Teaching Materials and Equipment 
(library sxience 305) and will offer 2 hours’ credit 
An intensive introduction to sources, problems, and 
process of selection, use, and evaluation of instruc 
tional materials and equipment suitable for use in 
elementary and secondary education, the workshop 
also will acquaint participants with planning, or- 
ganization, and operation of instructional 
materials programs. For information, write to 
Samuel J. Marino, Director, Indiana State Teachers 
College Library, Terre Haute, Ind 

In addition, the following library science courses 
are scheduled for the first summer session, June 16 
18: Library Materials for Children, and Classifica 
tion and Cataloging. Graduate will in 
clude: Library Materials for Children; Materials for 
High School Subjects; Seminar in Library Science 

In the 2d summer session, July 41-Aug. 22, Tech 
nical Services in Libraries, will be offered. For 
further information, address: Department of Library 
Science, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 


so hool 


Courses 


The School of Librarianship of the University of 
Denver announces that the workshop scheduled for 
July 7-11 under the direction of Sara Jaffarian has 
been cancelled at her request. Instead, the school 
will sponsor a workshop June 30-July 3 under the 
direction of Mrs. Aaron Margulis, National Chair 
man, PTA Committee on Reading and Library 
Service, Faculty members and outstanding librarians 
of the region will serve as consultants for study of 
special problems in small groups. The workshop is 
open to both credit (2 hours) and noncredit regis 
trants. Tuition is $28. Brochure, reservation blank, 
and housing information will be sent on request to 
Lucile Hatch, Associate Professor, University of 
Denver, School of Librarianship, University Park, 
Denver 10, Col 


The College Misericordia, Dallas 
ment of library science will conduct a school library 


Penn., depart 
workshop, July 7-11. The workshop, with regular 
staff and guest speakers, is planned principally for 
those teachers, lay and religious, who find them 
selves administering a school library without train 
ing in the field 


Ss 8 
A Library Workshop in Book Selection, will be 
held at Texas Technological College Library, Lub 
bock, Texas, July 7-11 


The 77th Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association will be held in San Francisco 
July 13 to 19 with the theme, “International Re 
sponsibilities of the ALA 

General sessions will be addressed by Luther 
Evans, director general of Unesco; Dr. O. Meredith 
Wilson, president, University of Oregon; and 
Quincy Howe, news analyst and historian; and will 
feature the presentation of the $15,000 ALA Liberty 
and Justice Book Awards 
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ALA president is Lucile M. Morsch, deputy chief 
assistant librarian, Library of Congress, who will 
turn over the gavel to the Ist vice-president and 
president-elect, Emerson Greenaway, director, Free 
Library, Philadelphia, Penn 

There will be five preconference meetings 
TV in Library Adult Education,” July 12-13; Trus 
tees’ workshop: “U.S. Focus on Education—a Chal 
lenge to Libraries,” July 13; an Institute on Catalog 
Code Revision July 9-12 at Stanford University 
Poetry Festival July 10-12 at San Mateo; a Junior 
College and Small College Library Buildings Insti 
tute July 11-12 at the University of San Francisco 

Robert Blum, president of the Asia Foundation 
will speak at an East-West dinner on July 13. The 
annual Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner will be 
held Tuesday, July 15, at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
Speakers will be the awards winners, Harold Keith 
and Robert McCloskey. The annual Friends of 
Libraries luncheon will be held on Tuesday 

Genezal sessions, Council meetings, and 
unit gatherings will be held in the San Francisco 
Auditorium, where the ALA offices and the 
ference Contact Placement Clearing House will also 
be located. More than 200 exhibits of publishers 
and suppliers of services and equipment will fill 
the Plaza Exhibit Hall of the auditorium 

Here are some program highlights of the Con 
ference (the detailed tentative conference program 
appears in the May 1958 issue of the ALA Bul 
letin) 

At a luncheon meeting on Wednesday, Dr. Paul 
H. Sheats, director, University of California Exten 
sion, Los Angeles, and vice-chairman, U.S. National 
Committee for Unesco, will speak on “Adult Edu 
cation’s Role in International Understanding 

The American Association of School Librarians 
will hold a group discussion and f 
School Library Standards on Monday afternoon. On 
Tuesday afternoon Dr. Sam M. Lambert, director 
research division, National Education Association 
will speak on Secondary Schoo] Teacher and Library 
Services—-a report of the NEA Study, to be followed 
by a panel discussion. Local authors will be hon 
ored at a Polynesian buffet supper on Sunday, July 
13. The annual AASL State Assembly Breakfast 
will be held Tuesday morning 

The American Library History Round Table on 
Wednesday afternoon will hear papers on James |! 
Gillis, Mary F. Isom, and Carl H. Milam. An ad 
dress, “The Harassed Humanities,” will be 
on Tuesday evening by Mark Schorer 
professor, English Department, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley. The Exchange of Knowledge in 
a Divided World will be discussed by Howard W 
Winger, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. The ACRL’s recently-formed Rare Books 
Section will hold its first full-fledged program 
featuring a symposium by West Coast bookmen 

Julien Bryan, film producer and lecturer, Interna 
tional Film Foundation, Inc. discusses ‘Using Films 
Recordings and Books to Promote International 
Understanding’ on Wednesday morning. Bryan's 
new film on Russia will be 
demonstrated 

On Wednesday morning International Re 
bilities of Children’s Librarians wil] be 
by Jack Dalton, director, ALA Internationa! Rela 
tions Office; and Mrs. Rollin Brown 
past-president, National Congress of 
Teachers. The Frederic G. Melcher 
will be announced on Thursday morning 

(Continued on page 696) 
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If you had been 
a Librarian in 
CAESAR'S Rome 


. .. you would have been a more than usually 
erudite Greek slave with a profound knowledge 


of ancient Greek and modern Roman literature. 





You would have been adept at mending 





papyri and you would have had practice 
in rolling manuscripts neatly. But... you would 











have had absolutely no worries 
about bookbindings ... 


However, as a modern librarian, you 
need have no binding worries either, for 
today you can always specify Holliston's 
Roxite Library Buckram., 


ain?” 


With Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram, books do circulate 
better and wear longer even under the most adverse handling. 
Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram has been especially designed 
for hard library usage but its rugged strength does not mean 
that it is either dull or unattractive. On the contrary! It comes 
in an infinite variety of colors that give a bright “new” look to 
worn out books and puts them back into circulation again. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Milwavkee * San Francisco 





Toe 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
TRANSPARENT 
INSERTABLE 


The answer to labeling 

problems in stacks 
reference rooms, open shelves and on card catalogs 
Adheres with slight pressure — no tools — no holes in 
fixtures, Eight transparent colors for instant identifice- 
tion. Label remains clean and legible inside plastic 
holder and is changeable. Made in 6 lengths and %"’ 
/_"", Ya" and I" widths, May be cut to length required 
and makes 3 to 6 ordinary label holders. Write for 
somple and literature 


oj | Uo) > Gee) ite) 7-Nile), 


NEW WINDSOR (NEWBURGH), NEW YORK 


THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
jet us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 6, Mase. 








FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
Among Phiebig Specialties: 


Irregular Serials 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG. Box 352 White Plains, N.Y. 














4 HANDY KEY TO YOUR 
“NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS” 
1925-57 


SUBJECT AND PICTURE LOCATER 
3d Cumulated Edition 


| 


/ 


C 
CAY 


j 
Locate ’ ibject nstant y ing reterential 


sue extent of verage and 


der by 
type: of illustration noted 


Basic price $1 * Single copy billing $1.50 
C. S."Underhill © 4 Grannan Dr., Corning, W. Y. 
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(Continued from page G9A) 
Person-to-Person Recruiting Program Operates, will 
be discussed on Thursday afternoon 

There will be a panel discussion on four- and 
five-year library education 

The Library Periodicals Round Table will hear 
Daniel Melcher, publisher, Library Journal 
More Printing for Less Money” on Tuesday after 
noon, and on Wednesday afternoon will hear a talk 
by Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library, Chicago. A 
session on Public Library Standards will feature a 
demonstration of practical uses of the 
with librarians and community groups 

The Resources and Technical Services Division 
considering the Current Status of Library Resources 
will hear Verner W. Clapp, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C Raynard ¢ 
Swank, Stanford University Libraries; and Ralph A 
Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. On Friday 
the RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section will 
conduct a discussion of The Subject Heading Code 
Its Development and Implications 

A West Meets East reading project on Thursday 
afternoon will have as speakers Cynthia Bowles 
author of At Home in India, and Sara G. Woy 
Free Library, Philadelphia 

National afhliated groups meeting during the 
conterence will be the Music Library Asso 
and the Theater Library Association 

There will be a 6-day Hawaiian 
Convention Tour and Mid-Pacifu 
ence from July 19-25 

Conterence reservations should be made by ad 
dressing the ALA Housing Bureau, Room 400 
61 Grover Street, San Francisco 2, Cal. (The Janu 
ary 1958 ALA Bulletin carried a list of hotels and 
rates together with a reservation request form.) 


A workshop of special interest to library trustees 
is scheduled for Sunday, July 13, at the Bellevue 
Hotel in San Francisco, sponsored by the American 
Association of Library section of the 
ALA Public Library Association, with tl 

U.S. Focus on Education—a Challenge t 
ies.’ The program will emphasize the i 
of the library and of the trustee's rok 
educational crisis; the 
and resources of importance to trustees in tl 
education as library board members 

Trustees, librarians, and friends of libraries are 
urged to register in advance by sending name and 
the $8 registration tee, including lunch, to AALT 
Public Library Association, American Library Ass« 
ciation, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Attend 
ance will be limited to 150 


The American Association of Schoo! Librarians 
activities during the ALA Conference will include 
a Polynesian buffet supper, to be held at The Vil 
lage (in San Francisco's North Beach) on Sunday 
evening, July 13, at 7:00 P.M., and preceded by a 
no-host cocktail hour beginning at 6:00. Requests 
for reservations should be be mailed to: Elsi 
Holland, P.O. Box 244, Martinez, Cal. Make check 
for $5.50 per person payable to the American Li 
brary Association 

| 


11SC uss 


standards 
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ALA Post 
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theme 
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portance 


responsibilities 


In addition to courses in the basic program in 
library science and courses on the advanced level 
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the University of Michigan will offer two work 
shops, each of two weeks’ duration, during the 
Aug. 4-15 summer session period 

The Workshop on Library Work with Young 
People will have as its theme “Library Service for 
Teen-Agers.”” Topics to be considered will be sele« 
tion of reading materials for this age group and 
methods of working with them in school and public 
libraries. The workshop may be elected by either 
teachers or librarians who have had courses in lit 
erature for adolescents or have had experience work 
ing with teen-agers in high schools or public librar 
ies, Early registration is urged. A suggested read 
ing list will be sent to participants in advance, The 
following courses of interest to librarians working 
with young people will be offered in the first six 
weeks of the summer session: Organization of Ma 
terials in the School Library; Literature for Adoles 
cents; Audio-Visual Methods and Materials; School 
Library Administration; Seminar in School Library 
Administration 


The Workshop on Mechanizing Information for 
Research, also Aug. 4-15, will comprise lectures on 
coordinate indexing and the logic of its use in 
manual and mechanized information services, inte 
grated with a workshop investigation of these tech 
niques, and the preparation of a coordinate index 
The course will be given by C. D. Gull, information 
systems analyst, computer department, General Ele 
tric Company, Phoenix, Arizona. It will be preceded 
by two six-week courses intended for special librar 
ians: a general course on business and industrial 
libraries, and a bibliographical course on business 
information services, both to be taught by Rose I 
Vormelker, library director of the Forest City Pub 
lishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

The workshops will be open to regular student 
in the summer session, and each will carry two 
hours of graduate credit. Students attending the 
summer session for the workshop period only may 
do so by registering in advance. The fee for such 
students will be $40 for Michigan residents and 
$85 for out-of-state students 

For further information write to Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Michigan. Since enrollment is limited, prospective 
participants should write well in advance 


The Mountain Plains Library Association's an 
nual meeting will be held Aug. 27-30 at the student 
union building, University of Denver campus, Den 


ver, Col 
8 8 
The 48th conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association will be held in Victoria, B.C 
Sept. 4-6 
s 8 


The Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation will hold its next annual conference at 
Regis College, Denver, Col., Sept. 27. The Midwest 
is a 5-state unit including Kansas, Nebraska, Colo 
rado, Oklahoma, and western Missouri 


The 1958 conference of the Wisconsin Library 
Association will be held in Racine, Sept. 28-30 


(Continued on page 698) 
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LIVE IN EUROPE 
WORK IN EUROPE 
TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


aps coger “* 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Progressive and modern in tech 
nique and operation, Army Li 
braries are specialized to meet the 
needs of the military community 


ic requirements for Army Li 
rarians in Germany / France: min 
imum age 23, female, singl 
degree in library science from li 
brary school accredited by Amer 
in Library Association, or grad 
ition, with not less than WO) 
ster hours in library science 
om an accredited college or 
viversity. Starting salaries rane 
m $3670 to $5440, based on 
ucation and experience Su 
ful librarians can expect ad 
incement 


Write for a complete brochure 


Write to 
The Adjutant General 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. € 
Attention: AGMZ-R (17) 


eler Howe the aribbe 


Alaska or the United Stete 


about similar coreer " these oreo 








SS WESTERN fOrMOn 


INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
FILM OF 
PROTECTION 
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CHALLENGER #122 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


In @ period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT. 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher #130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENMDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 








Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the 
best expressions of contemporary 
thought at @ very nominal cost. 


Today's 


Invaluable 
Debate Material 


Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 
since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 
One year $7.00 Two Years $13.00 
9 months $5.50 


Microfilm editions Vols. 1-23 now available 
$4.00 per Vol $84.00 the set 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


13 West 42nd Street New York 36 


THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS BY 
AUTHORITIES 
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(Continued from page 69 y) 
The forthcoming Middle Atlantic Res 
brary Conference will be held at the A 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 2-4 
of “Begin with Books” motivating the 
ference. All meetings, discussions, and panels will 
be devoted to books as a librarian’s basic tools in 
trade. Justice William O. Douglas, Lucile Morsct 
John Ciardi, and Dr. Lowell Martin will be amo 
keynote speakers 
place the annual fall meetings of the six 
Atlantic library associations, including New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, the Di 
trict of Columbia, and West Virginia. On 
during the conference will be kept free for individ 
ual state association business meeting 


1958 annual 
to be 


The 1958 conference of the 
Association will be held at the 
Grand Rapids, Oct. 22-25 


The 1958 conference of the Illinois Library A 
sociation will be held in Rockford, at Hotel Faust 


Oct. 23-25 
Ss 68 


Southeastern Library Association will hold 
its Biennial Conference in Louisville, Ky., Oct 

25, with the Kentucky Hotel and the 
Seelback Hotel as headquarters 


Children's Book Week, traditionally the 3d we 
in November, will be held the first week in Noven 
ber from now on. The dates this year will be Nov 
-8, and the 


slogan again will be “Explore With 
Books 
Arizona State Library Asso 
1958-1959 are 
Parsipent—Prank A. Schneider 
High School, Phoenix 
t VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT 
eon-age librarian, Tu n Publ 
D VICE-PRESIDENT and rpITor 
Wellborn, bead , 
trizona Library, Tw 
PCRETARY 
meniar 
RPASURER 


with the theme 


entire nm 


The conference is planned to re 
Middle 
State 


morning 


Dates for the 
Library Association 
are Oct. 22-24 


meeting 


held in Mason 


Michigan 


Pantland 


Library 


Hotel 


The 


Sheraton 


tation oth 
year 


OF Jane H 
Phoenix 
ciLor-—Donald M 
depariment, Univers 
(term begins in Oct. Pres 


Batchelor, librarian 4ritona 


Ss 8 
Othcers of the Colora 


School Librarians are 


new 


PResipent— Ernestine I Dohre 
High School 

CE-PRESIDEN and PRESIDE Lm 
thrarian, Risley Junior High Sch 

secarrarny—Lena I Archuleta, libs 
High School. Denver 

ryrasUsern—Helen Phares Hensler 
tron High School 

HtsTORIAN— Velma Reeves 


lthrarian 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW INDEXES 


Published by The H. W. Wilson Company 











APPLIED SCIENCE & | 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX | 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: 
AERONAUTICS, AUTOMATION, CHEMISTRY, CONSTRUCTION, ELEC 
TRICITY & ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION, ENGINEERING, GEOLOGY & 
METALLURGY, INDUSTRIAL & MECHANICAL ARTS, MACHINERY, PHYS 
ICS, TRANSPORTATION and related subjects 


Indexes 199 periodicals. Published monthly except August 
On the Service Basis. 


BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: 
ACCOUNTING, ADVERTISING, BANKING & FINANCE, GENERAL Bust- 
NESS, INSURANCE, LABOR & MANAGEMENT, MARKETING & PURCHAS- 
ING, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, TAXATION, 
SPECIFIC BUSINESSES, INDUSTRIES & TRADES 


Indexes 120 periodicals. Published monthly except July. On 
the Service Basis. 


These Two New Indexes Succeed THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX Which Is No Longer Published 


For a List of Publications indexed in either or both of the two 
new Indexes or for Subscription information—Write today to: 


DEPT LP—WLB nw 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 52 
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HE happiest jazz player, 
in a choice spot, recety 
ing his cue to take off 
on his own, could hardly be 
more pleased than I am at this 
opportunity to sound off in 
space which is accustomed to 
the signature L, J. L 
The topic is storytelling 
which, like jazz, stems from 
folk art, has elements of im 
provisation, and has a great 
following among the young 
In a ume when the viewers 
with-alarm question the future 
of man under the pressure of the mechanized 
mass media of communication, it is occa 
sion for pride and rejoicing that storytell- 
ing is as widespread and vital as it is now 
The truth is that certain elements in life 
remain unchanged, no matter what the era, 
The urge to learn about life through the 
experience of other living creatures 1S basic 
to human nature. The thirst for imagina- 
tive experience is a deep, subconscious 
drive, strongest in the years of childhood 
This makes the appeal of the story an en- 
during one 
Fortunately, there is in existence a store 
of superb stories which meet this urge; 
stories rooted in the accumulated experi- 
ence of life, told in symbols of flashing 
clarity which children apprehend, even be- 
fore they can read for themselves, These 
are, of course, the great folk tales of the 
world 
In the ancient art of storytelling, certain 
qualities are inherent. There is the sym 
pathy which develops between storyteller 
and audience; the demand which the story 
itself exerts upon the emotion and imag 
ination of the listener who becomes not 


Frances Clarke Sayers 
Guest writer for 
this column 
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merely an audience but a part 
ner to the actual re-creation of 
the story. All these elements, 
furthered by the efforts of per 
ceptive teachers, librarians, 
parents, and other dedicated 
storytellers are responsible for 
a great renewal of interest in 
storytelling 

A new recognition of the 
value of storytelling exists in 
colleges and universities, 
which are offering courses in 
the art. The storytellers them 
selves are generous in their 
exchange of techniques, stories, and sources 
One of the most noted among them, Ruth 
Sawyer, has proposed training and utilizing 
high-school students as storytellers in the 
elementary schools. 

There are invitations on every hand en 
ticing the beginner. Ruth Sawyer's How to 
Tell a Story, Elizabeth Nesbitt’s Following 
the Folk Tales Around the World, and Carl 
Carmer's American Folklore are among the 
articles in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
resulting from a great interest in storytell- 
ing and a demand for practical aid 

The truth ts that within the art of story 
telling lies the core of life itself. Storytelling 
is age-old and steeped in tradition. It is also 
timeless and immediate. Its full capacity 
and its possible impact upon our audio 
visual age are yet to be explored and ex 
tended. Here is a field for the young, the 
bold, and the adventurous who are des 
tined to link the past to the future. May the 
great, simple integrities be upheld, when 
the machines have succeeded not only in 
extending the reach of the human voice 
but also in intensifying the mysterious 
quality that we call personality 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 100 


NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Epiror's Nore: I first met Alice Dugas at gional nierence in Texas, when 

was librarian of Mexico Cit We 10 | he urged, When I did 
he showed me librarik T f J Ould ni ha found through a travel 
bureau. Later, when she t f , i Unes {SFEC in Sirs-el-Layyan, she 
wrote Come to Egyt uid see book md camel in Menoufa 
trouble bad flaved ub and it i latt was repatriated. Now news bas Come that she 
has been named visili fe f y science at ti nival University in Catata 

be will be beading | uel September j bience from ber present 
post on the faculty t / vit ity Library Dugas, more than any 

f 


one elie | know, bear f fon 1100 r t mean sncvéeating the 


love we bear our native f be f y n one.” This inttineti 
evident in ber article, im é to pul dow) ne of ber philosophy of 
erasing barrier ula ’ } denominator between 
people Her pou } j ven td f f / f the persistent patience 


found in these line 


friend 


- OUR FREQUENT CHAI AT MIDWINTER handful of the tiny dark sphere s. seeds and 


you asked about my experiences in on ill, is almost sure to bring about the need of 
country and another. I think you will find 4 ladder if one wishes to come down safely 
some answers here. As I exy lained, the first By June, the cherries are all gone, but the 
trip of my globe-trotting was really one to particular tree in which I used to climb as a 
the top of a cherry tree, It was the kind of nine-year-old furnished me with an exhila 
tree which the French-speaking peopl of ration as great as the “bounce” gave to the 
Louisiana call the merisier. Its small fruit ts srownups. There was poetry about that tree 
known not as cerise, but as merise, and it is wanderlust was born in it, and perhaps 
used in making that delightful and potent perspective 
liqueur called “cherry bounc« The diction The cherry tree stood rather far back on the 
ary will tell you that the meriser ts the wild plantation, so that sitting in the crotch of one 
cherry Nevertheless, this parti ular species of the top limbs, bare legs dangling, I could 
which grows tall, and whose “cherry” ripens see beyond the levee the broad Mississippi 
to sweetness, is not to be confused with the ind, across the River, the brown roofs of the 
wild cherry found in western United States houses of the east bank. The roofs were of 
and I know not where else. To climb sucha _ shingles, I knew, hand-rived in the cypress 
tree as the one to which I refer when the swamps around, and weathered to the present 
fruit is ripe in the springtime and to eat a_ rich color. One roof was gray, that one made 
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of slates brought over from France, and the 
red chimneys and white railing at the top of it 
could easily be seen from my side of the River 
That was the Ory place, San Francisco, later 
about in Frances Parkinson 
Keyes Sieamboat Goth It was 
directly fron Bon 
Secour, and spotting it from my perch in the 


to be written 
best seller 

Ac TOSS our own | lace , 
cherry tree I could use it as my own compass 
point to identify the roofs both “up the River 
and down 

[ j into the che rry tree ed to quote 

Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but Littl 
I held the trunk with both my 
And looked abroad on forcign 


I almost thought the verses had been written 
maybe I had almost written 


And re ally 


he cause, al 


for me, about me 
about myself 
across the River’ wa 


though in the days of tran | ortation by water 


them myself 


foreign 


ways the River had been an avenue more easily 
trafficked upon than the dirt roads that ran 
it had 
except 


along on each side of it, by my time 


become a barrier to communication 
there 


from one side 


wher were ferries on which to cross 


to the 


was the 


other 
school 


a child wandered 


June time when was out; 


June 
about a plantation 


was the time wher 


x} loring: June was also 
the time of the big ris or 
when the great 
melted snows ‘in the North’ reached our part 
of the Mississippi, swelling the great stream 
st of the 
ind sometimes flowed over or broke through 


it had been 


June rise, 


volume of water from the 


until its waters rose to the cre levee 


On the way down from its sour 
branches, 


and all 


whe re 


vathering silt and driftwood 
trunks 
Where did the 
would it gor 

Past the Eads Jetties and on into the Gulf 
of Mexico 
maybe littl pieces of the wood 
which had been the 
Ther 


boat ; 


even trees with the root 


driftwood come trom 


‘ my grandfather used to tell me; 
would even 
vet to the coast of Cuba 
were the boats 

but they 
were under the hand 
ota pilot and they would go and come and 


home of his childhood 
W he re 


voing on a charted way 


too and vo the 


omecone on a 


But 


come and go, always sent by 


journey planned from beginning to end 


the driftwood would just go, stopping here 


finding what it could on the one 
that flow 
back our 


and .there 


ness of all great bodies of water 


down to the sea, If a piece came 


way, it would be changed into some useful 
article, changed and turned and fashioned by 
hands and those circumstances outside of it 


self to which it would be expos | 
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In time, the River changed its coursé 
current cut under the banks, not visibly at 
first, but the engineers found it out anyway 
All the houses on our side of the River had to 
be moved back so that a new levee could b 
made, just about where the old cherry tree had 
And the 
down toward the Gulf with the “big rise” of 
the June after 


stood merisier itself, it went on 


* * * 


You asked about my first journey outside 
of the United States. In 1939, my friend Cid 
and I went to the maritime provinces of Can 
ada. We traveled by bus through the states 
along the Atlantic Coast, stopping on the way 
to see the monuments of our national history 
because we felt that before visiting another 
country we should know as much as possible 
of our own. So there 
at secing the Virginia of Jefferson (who had 


bought Louisiana into the nation ) ; the Wash 


were the great thrills 


ington monument pointing heavenward, and 


grouped around it the symbols of our political 


life and the depositories of much of our cul 
tural past and present ; then, the shrines of 
Philade Iphia ; the historical and literary land 
marks of New England, including Boston 
famous Trinity Church, 
Henry Hobson Richardson, was born at Priest 
ley’s Point, only a few miles away from my 
own birthplace. Truly, Cid and I were much 
imbued with the sense of being American 
We had known that in French-Canada 
should find many of the family names we 
knew similar 
place names. What we were not prepared for 
fact that it would be 
Canadians to communicate 


whos¢ de signet 


in Louisiana, as well as some 


was the IM po ible for 
some with other 
Canadians because of a difference in languag: 
while we should be able to sp ak to both. W« 
discovered this when a tourist from Alberta 
and 


had 


it wasnt physi al distance 


tried to get information from a guébe 
we, foreigners as national documents go 
to translate! So 
that kept people 
could a common 
them together; it was something that went 
deeper, culture which 
was language 

From the day of this chance occurence at 
the Marché Maisonneuve, we were 
tourists in Canada 
at the Hotel Saint-Louis, we began our visit 
to the French-Canadians, the people them 
First we leisure ly walked around | lle 
it, each 


apart, I reflected, nor yet 
national government bring 


one manifestation olf 


no longe r 


Le aving our baggage 


selves 
d'Orléans, twenty-seven miles of 
carrying heé toothbrush and a few ef cetera 
in a bandana. We spoke to people wherever 
we met them, often asking for information 
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we didn’t really want, in order to start a con 
versation. We asked for many a drink of 
water at a farmyard pump, only to have a 
chat with the habitant and his family. At first 
they. wouldn't believe that we were améri 
caines, but we recalled to them the exploits 
of the LeMoyne brothers, the founding of 
New Orleans, the legend of Evangeline. Eve 
ning would find us on a quai, where the chil 
dren gathered to wait for their fathers, the 
fishermen who had gone out before dawn and 
who would soon be coming in with the catch 

“Sur le d' Avignon,” the 
sang. 


pont children 


What do they 


except for 


“ Avignon I thought, 
know of Avignon? Or even | 
that song and the story of the Pope's mul 
whose grudge lasted for seven yc ars ot wh h 
Daudet knew, and for much longer 
thereafter nobody knows?” There was a sp 
cial appeal for me in the singing of the old 
danses rondes about which my grandmother 
had told me; songs which, in the Louisiana 
of my time, had already given way to .the 
encroachments of English. That these songs 


how 


outside of France itself, should still be part of 
everyday life was for me a personal experi 
enduring quality of cultural 


ence in the 
factors 
Years later, at an ALA Midwinter meeting 
in talking about obstacles to library develoy 
ment a nationally known librarian would say 
If only there weren't so much resist 
And I would answer, “If you call it 
it stops you; if you think 


to me, 
ance 

resistance, maybe 
of it as fenacily pe thaps it has value as a 
Sur le pon 


; 


foundation on which to build 
d' Avignon, l'on y danse n y danse 


There was no difficulty for us in the matter 


of language; at least, not more than would 
sometimes occur between two s¢ parate groups 
of English 5p aking peo] le. both of 
have long been away from England, My pro 
fessor of linguistics had long before said that 


nearly the 


“ hi h 


the French of Louisiana was more 
language of France than was the English of 
the United States that of London. And, ever 
since I had joined the library staff at LSU 
I had been continuously turning to Meillet’s 
Atlas linguistique as proot that an expression 
currently used in this parish or that of ¢ un 
Lousiana Carnie trom one revion ofr another 
of France 

It is all clear enough if you go to a source 
like this onc I used to tell the 


we turned the oversize pages of Meillet 


stude nts as 


libraries and 


Montreal to 


Of course, we visited many 


bookstores that from 


summer 
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We talke d with 
bus 


und 


Halifax, Toronto to Windsor 


librarians and custodians, journalists 


drivers, innk pers, fishermen guides 
rode in Ox irts 


atti 


vendors. Between time we 


ind wagon lept in fine hotel suite or 


guest root is occasion provided ; bruised 

on the shale of Pic de l'Au 
rore; heard the raucous cries of the gulls at 
on a dark night at Percé, lis 


lashing if’ 


hands and ks 


Bonaventut 
tened to the sound of the sea 
the Three Sistet 

We came back 
gained the Mississippi 
that followed the meandering 
River Road to New Orleans. Almost. we 
something 1 with Iberville 
Bienville, as ountless unnamed ones who 
left their story of pilgrimmage in place name 
ilong the 
motto ot the 
or I 
songs and the River remained ? 

Now I was eager to get back to the book 
in the Roman Languages Library at LSI 
Those works on philology in the David § 
Blondheim collection that we had bought 
few years befor 

Above the 
book plate wa 
bit I was d 


inst 
into this country at Detroit 
and took bus routes 
course ot the 
had 


common ind 


Je me souvicns 
How 


while 


we noticed way 


is the French-Canadian 


could he forget for that matter 


would have meaning 
of the scholar his 
Veritas vos libera 
of the 


more 
nan ereat 
inscribed 
verity 


Overing some 


* 


You 
Mexico becausi 
country 
1941 I could 
with French 
lary 
always be a first time for everything, and my 
time to speak Spanish had to do 
1 th 


went to 
that 


I went there in 


wanted to know if I first 
I knew the 

when first 
id a little 


o that my re 


language of 
too. No 
largely by analogy 
ognition vocabu 
good However there 


was fairly mu 


first with 
hunger ar determination to satisfy a 
taste for al roduct 

That day + back from the 
de Filosofia | etras in the 
called 
OTIC 

I'd like to have 
English I 
tor pero ha 

But I dor 
put my pesos on thi 
flat tin ind waited 


Senorit q 


Facultad 
amazing street 
San ( m aw in a small 
cans of f oked oyster 

ot those I sau 


iswe red the | roy ric 


OTT 

norita 

que pedir en ¢ pafiol 
peak Sj anish 


counter, pointed to th 


I explain ! 


i qui hal lamos ( } inol 

he insisted, and very told me that 
if I did me k for them in Spanish, I would 
not have th ysters. Several times I walked 
away ; several times he remained unperturbed 
back. Each 


i to welcome me after a 


gently he 


several tit carne time he 


smiled lon; 
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absence. One time he held a tin close enough 
for me to read what was on it 

‘Pida usted en espafiol,”’ he cajoled. While 
he still held the tantalizing box I read out the 
whole label, name of manufacturer and place 
of packing included, and I added, “Yo quit- 
ero,’ which means / want or I wish or I desire 
or I like or I love, depending on what goes 
with it. Truly, either meaning would have 
done; by the time I got them, having those 
oysters had become a passion, But, thereafter, 
five days a week, on my way to and from the 
Jardin de la Tabacalera near which I lived to 
San Cosme 71, I chatted a bit with the old 
sehor. And before the over, 
Spanish too had become for me a means of 
communication 

I went there to study during the three suc- 
ceeding summers. This would appear some- 
thing of a luxury for a librarian, but the 
director of libraries at LSU at that time, James 
McMillen. who insisted that technical know- 
how was not the sum total of librarianship, 
used to allow me to work during holiday 
periods so that I could accumulate the time 
for study during the summer. After the first 


summer Was 


summer, I didn't study Spanish as such any 
more, because it seemed best to take courses 
in literature, history, art appreciation, anthro 
pology, all of them offered in Spanish By 


making my approach to the language direct, 
I gained a more ample vocabulary, one that 
covered the whole range of color, feeling, 
thinking, ideas 

There were more than a thousand students 
from the United States crowding into the old 
patio on San Cosme every day, nearly all of 
them teachers 

“Where do you teach Spanish? nearly 
everybody would ask nearly everybody else 
Whenever the question was put to me, I 
would say that I didn’t teach Spanish, and, 
sometimes with an air of loftiness which I 
seemingly tried to suppress without success, 
I would add, “I'm a librarian.” Usually there 
was the comment, “But, if you don't teach 
Spanish why study it?” I often pondered over 
this attitude among teachers of a language, 
this seeming unawareness of the fact that the 
point of learning a language might also be to 
use it 

Of course, during my first summer in Mex 
ico | became interested in the matter of 
libraries, and that because I wanted to ex 
amine certain books on Indian dialects. I 
found that not only was there no place from 
which I could charge out a book, but, even in 
the National Library, I could not have so 
much as three books at a time to examine at 
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a table some six feet away from the custodian 
and under his very gaze. I discussed this 
museum aspect of a library with one of the 
professors at the university, wondered if 
someone could be found who might want to 
study library science at LSU, if perhaps I 
could interest the people there in granting 
some kind of aid to a student 

Efforts had previously been made to intro 
duce into Mexico concepts of library service 
such as we have in this country, and in 1941 
there were Mexican librarians who had visited 
libraries on our side of the border. Many had 
used them too, as had other scholars, while 
studying one thing or another in our colleges 
and universities. But none of them had taken 
the pattern of the service back to his country 
There were two, whom I later came to know, 
who had even studied library science in the 
United States, and, in the 1920's, one of them 
had received the B.S. in L.S 

So, by the summer of 1942, the professor 
with whom I had discussed the matter, had 
found a lad who wanted to come to LSU, 
and, meanwhile, I had interested the people 
at the university in giving him financial 
assistance that would just barely see him 
through. It was June of 1943 before he could 
get all the documentary red tape cleared to 
enter the United States, since, after all, his 
coming was a kind of — enterprise” 
on our part, without the blessing of official 
dom that could make things easy. It 
person to person, before that phrase was hy 
phenated and made into an en masse slogan, 
thereby making suspect the spirit and essence 
of the relationship of one person toward an 
other. A little more than a year later, the 
young man was fortunate enough to receive a 
grant from a foundation, which made it pos 
sible for him to study full time and to receive 
the B.S. in L.S. in 1945 

I have on occasion said, and her 
that it takes a long time to build those things 
that must last longer still; and so I believe it 
does. Yet, although five years looks like a 
long time to wait for something, in retrospect 
it is little enough. Less than five 
this Mexican librarian and I were to pool 
efforts in the hope of building a movement 
in the preparation of personnel, But then 
you saw that yourself, when first you met us, 
and at the 1950 SWLA meeting in San An 
tonio, and again when you came to visit us in 


Mexico 


was 


reps at 


years later 


* * + 


Those who knew the Pan American Union 
as it was in 1945 would remember the travel 
bureau in the corridor just off the patio, and 
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the beautiful colored posters that were regu- 
larly put up against its counter Every morn- 
ing I used to look at those posters before 
going into the library, where | was assistant 
cataloger and also editor of the Pan American 
Bookshelf. There was one particular poster: a 
huge silver plane flying high over the Andes, 
two women in Bolivian costume looking up 
in awe from the valley below, a pair of llamas 
on a high ledge, their cud-chewing arrested 
For the hundredth time I looked at that 
poster; for the hundredth time I said to my 
self sternly, “You, why do you want to look 
at that poster so much? If ever you get to 
Cuba or the northern coast of South America, 
you will be doing well. Bolivia is half a 
world away, don't be thinking about such 
places.” Yet, one day a letter came, and the 
next morning I looked at the poster and had 
a different kind of conversation with myself 

“You,” I said, “the salary they offer is low, 
and you'll have to pay your own way there 
But look at it this way, if you try to save 
enough to go to South America, by the time 
you'll get there you are sure to be walking 
with a cane in one hand and a crutch in the 
other. Besides, you'll be a tourist, seeing only 
the surface of things. If you take the job at 
Ward College, at least you'll get to know 
something of Argentina.” 

My long ticket from New Orleans was via 
the west coast of South America, with a stop 
in each principal city, beginning with those 
of Central America. In La Paz, the pictured 
costumes became reality; when our plane 
landed at Oruro, a whole flock of llamas stood 
staring at our audacity, as far as I could ob 
serve not one of them chewing its cud. We 
didn’t tarry, and soon the huge silver plane 
was above the sharp crags and deep canyons 
of the Andes. The poster in the Pan Ameri 
can Union had taken on a third dimension 
and movement, and now / was in it! 

In each city along the way I had visited 
whatever I could find in the way of libraries 
In Lima, there was a young man I had met 
while he was studying library science in the 
United States, and he knew my young friend 
Everywhere it was the same thing, we agreed ; 
concepts of library service were needed, that 
and the training of personnel. It would take 


time. 
* * 7 


Everyone I have known has said about fly 
ing over Peru: “The Peruvian desert is much 
more extensive than I had ever thought it to 
be.” The same thing happened to me, and 
during the long hours over it I had time to 
take stock, as it were, to reflect on what it 
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was precise ly that I was taking into Argentina 
with me that could be useful in the way of 
personal relationships 

One wintry night in December, I had stayed 
late at the Pan American Union to advance 
as much as I could the work on the Bookshelf, 
which I would soon be leaving to other hands 
As I was putting away the work, I fell into 
conversation with one of the Latin Americans 
there and we got to talking about people and 
their idiosyncracies. Years before, this woman 
had studied psychology in Germany, and she 
told me of an experience which she thought 
pertinent to our conversation 

Her professor in an advanced seminar had 
been a ‘disciple’ of Freud—discipulo being 
the term used for pupil or student in Spanish 
I think it has a connotation of true person to 
person closeness of spirit between teacher and 
pupil, 

One day the professor told the class that 
they should all go to see a certain play at one 
of the theaters. He would have the tickets, 
and they were to meet him at the entrance at 
a specified time. Please, he said, no one 
should be late 

The students met at the appointed hour, 
but the prot ssor was not there. The y waited 
with growing impatience, After much delay, 
the professor arrived, made many apologies, 
and they all went in. The first act was already 
quite advanced, but after a while they caught 
the threads of plot and igh om grasped 
something of each character. They relaxed 
Suddenly, however, well before the end of 
the final act, the professor said that he had to 
leave and that they were all to leave with 
him. The students protested, but, university 
professors standing for what they do, the stu 
dents had to go 

When the class met for its next session, 
the professor asked them to write a synopsis 
of the play, beginning to end, and to delineate 
certain characters. Again the students pro 
tested. How could they relate a beginning 
they had not seen or read? an ending they had 
not seen or read? describe characters they had 
not seen in the completeness of a situation ? 

Of .course, each student came up with a 
different beginning, a different ae Hing and 
widely divergent ideas regarding each chara 
ter. And there, said the ‘‘dis« iple’”’ of Freud, 
was the real lesson: you never know all the 
complexities of a situation, By the time it 
comes to your attention, it is approaching the 
crux of many complexities of situations. As 
to the peopl involved, how can you really 
know? Many circumstances have already in 
fluenced each individual before your time of 
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him. As to the future, who 
would know? You couldn't follow every life, 
or indeed any life 


contact with 
from beginning to end 
There would always be the little things about 
which you couldn't tell, So, said the professor, 
you must take what you fivid, examine that, 
sce how it fits in with all other circumstances, 
because you will never know the whole truth 
and never have the whol pu ture 

So I mulled over this, and well | might, 
because I would have cause to remember the 
story many times, not only in Argentina, but 


in other places as well 
ra 


While in Argentina, as time from my own 
work in the library allowed, I visited other 
libraries, including those of the National Uni 
versity and also the National Library, I par 
ticularly noted the nicely bound and neatly 
shelved rows of magazines from the United 
Stales 
them sa hile of some 
forty years of the Saturday Evening Post. 1 
used to take there the superseded parts of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, make 


with never an index by which to use 
In one library, there wi 


information from the 
back issues in the library, all this under the 


use of them to locate 
was like 
she said, the way I could tell exactly 
article | wanted without 
having to thumb through years of the file 


gaze of an amazed custodian, It 
magi 
where to find an 
So, gradually, she too learned to use the in 
dexes. I always left the parts with her, ex 
plaining that they would be there when I 
needed them again, but really it was because 
I knew she would be happy to display her 
own 

© you 
think 


about planting seeds, but never once did I see 


magic’ to other peopl 
Johnny Appleseed I 


I have always read of how you went 


used to 


anything that said you had stayed around for 
Still, I suppose you knew that 
day, someone oh 


the harvest 
son you know 


For the rest, I wrote to Cid, “I am living on 
the La Plata 
The latitude of Buenos Aires is, south, about 
the same as that of New Orleans, north. The 
topogray hy of this region is much like that of 
I am 
much at home here, except for the calendar 


the banks of another great river 


south Louisiana, also the vegetation 
because we 


winter! 


Today is a cold, cold day in July 
in the middle of Manners 
and customs are largely similar to those of 
New Orleans; the vardens, the 
iron fences, street vendors and their cries, the 
many parades, and, most particularly Old 
World of all, the chimney sweeps 


are now 


houses, the 


They go 
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about the residential sections of the city on 
their bicycles, dressed in black swallowtail 
coats and wearing tall top hats, just as I r 
member them in New Orleans years ago. | 
can almost hear them there, crying ‘Ramon 
eur!’ Early in the morning I am awakened 
by the clop-clop of hoofs on the cobblestones 
ot my street, as the victorias zo to their ‘stand 
near the Belgrano station. Then the flower 
vendors come by, mostly Italians, hurrying 
along with their great baskets of colorful 
blooms slung on their backs, and calling 
‘Fiore! Fiore!” 

Then I told her about getting a recruit to 
librarianship, an Argentine teacher of Eng 
lish, who was going to LSU, financed partly 
by the university itself and partly by the 
Mothers’ Club of the American School of 
suenos Aires. Some years later this graduate 
of the LSU Library School and I were to meet 
again, in Mexico, where she was on an assign 
ment with Unesco. But, before that, I was to 


know Patagonia and the pampas, the omba 


tree and other sights and sounds of Far Away 
and Long Ago, and a small town on the way 
to La Plata bearing the full name of the au 
thor, Guillermo Enrique Hudson. In La Plata 
itself, in the silence of a Sunday 
stand for a moment at the grilled entrance to 
the university. It was the alma mater of Dr 
Leo S. Rowe, for many years secretary-gen¢ ral 
of the Pan American Union. I had just heard 
of his death, and this was my private memor 
ial to him 


I went to 


member of the Pan American 
Union,” he had said to me when he acce pted 


“Once a 


my resignation from the library staff, ‘always 
a member of the Pan American Union, Wher 
ever you are, remember that.’ I hav 


+ * * 


We were talking about the memorable ex 
periences that happen to one in a foreign 
country, the sometimes poignant 
The one I look back on as my most memorabl 
happened in Buenos Aires, October 12, 1946 
As that date comes in spring in the 
south of the equator, and because it is always 
a holiday in all of Latin America, the Ameri 
cans there mark the day more as the Fourth of 
July is celebrated here. All the 
to the campus of Ward College, in suburban 
Ramos Mejia, for a field day of sack and 
potato races, baseball, hot dogs, and soft 
drinks, everything Yankee-style. But the Latin 
Americans call the day dia de la raza, to 
signify that on the very day that Columbus 
touched shore in the New World there was 
brought into being a new people, blending 


moment 


countries 


familie $ go 
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the peoples of the Old World with those of 
this hemisphere into a new race 

When first I learned of this some years 
before, it had struck me as something of a 
philosophical approach to the problems of 
peoples, nations, races. Now, for the first 
time, | was in a Latin American country on 
the day itself. I liked to see the Americans 
at play; still I felt that 1 was perhaps missing 
something of the true flavor of the day 

“Come,” I said to my old friend 
Missisippi, our compatriots are having a 
wonderful family affair, but there was also 
Columbus ‘: 

So we took the suburban train back to the 
center of the city, walked to the Plaza de Mayo 
and down the escarpment back of the Casa 
Rosada. There, in a small park, looking out 
across the broad estuary of the La Plata, stands 


from 


the most moving statue of Columbus I have 
yet seen. On that day there was a wreath of 
laurel at the base of it, 
colors of Italy and a legend in gold letters 
Lying on a ledge below was a sheaf of the 
white calla lilies that grow wild in Argentina 

three of The 
long stems were held together by a piece of 
called piolin in the 


Argentine vernacular, wrapped around the 


with a ribbon in the 


them, and one large leaf 


common store twine, 


stems several times, From it there dangled a 


roughly cut rectangle of grayish cardboard on 


which was pencilled in irregular printed let 


ters: AL DIVINO NAVEGANTI 

In 1946 there 
who had found it best not to remain in their 
Italy 
Italian navigator had been divinely inspired 


were in Argentina many 


native Nearly five centuries earlier, an 


to chart a way 
bered 


On this day, someone remem 


* * * 


You already know of the years in Mexico 
from 1948 to 1955, how I went there for a 
vacation of some ten days and then stayed on 
more than six years! You visited the library 
twice during those years and came to know 
our staff well. We were building for Mexico 
City College a collection to meet the require 
ments of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, expanded beyond that 
to meet the needs of a curriculum heavily 
emphasizing Spanish and Hispanic-American 
studies, organizing the holdings and services 
in accordance with procedures in college li 
braries in the United States. For those of us 
who organized and manned that library, there 
was an additional interest recruiting and 
training young Mexicans for librarianship in 
their own country. It was for success in this 
effort, strongly supported by the college, that 
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ALA awarded us the Field Citation for 1' 


In less than six years, seven of the recruits 
ame to the United States to 
level 
in our own unhyphenated person 
to person way of it. Kent State University 
in Ohio, from which I now this pro 
vided the wherewithal for four of them; LSI 
helped out with two others; Our Lady of the 
Lake with on 


are still coming 


first trained by us 
study library science on the graduate 


all of then 


write 


The wonder of it is that som 
and going back to positions 
in their own country 

Meanwhile, on the personal side of things 
the country became my segunda patria, 1 was 
invited to m« mbership in the Asociacién de 
Universitaria Sociedad 
Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, and in 
Altrusa de México, and took part in the activi 
thos that I 
never did in the corresponding groups in my 
own And colleague, the 
professor of history, | went about noting the 


Mexicanas, in the 


ties of organizations to a degree 


with my 


countrs 


mores, ol rving 


life 


the peopl of all walks of 


Look,”’ sh« 
the old street 
of Education 
ing places, th 


would say as we went through 
in the vicinity of the Ministry 
it’s like all those eat 
odor of rich food and herb 
And those dark 


reminiscent of the 


Cairo 


in fact, even the same foods 
rebosos of the women ar 
black scarfs and veils worn by women of thi 
same social class of Egyptian women. The 
whol aspe ts 
appearanc oft the peopl ‘Drings back memo 
ries of that area We would again talk of 
the Bering Strait theory, of Atlantis, of 
Northruy Meeting of East and West par 
ticularly of the chapter entitled “The Rich 
Culture of Mexico My colleague had spr nt 
a number of years in Cairo, teaching in the 
American College for Girls, had 
ceived the doctorate in Evyptology from th 
University of Munich 
It's like the mousky in Cairo,” she would 

say of the native markets of Mexico, ‘like the 
And then she would tell 
light of her own « K perience 
American student of 
history first to know Mexico, then Spain, and 
after that o back to the 
Middle East 

Although I had not thought it even might 
be that way, le 
think back on it all, as I jostled my way among 


the silver 


ol things even the physical 


later re 


ouk of Damascus 
in the 


she would advise any 


me that 


ources in the 


; than three years later I would 
the merchants, the carvers of ivory 
smiths and coppersmiths of the mousky in 
called 
awrabeya bantour by the Arabs. going through 
treet called Straight in the souk 


Cairo: again from the seat of a victoria 


the narrow 
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of Damascus, on the way to the sarcophagus 
of the great Saladin. 
* * * 

“You have always lived in the Western 
Hemisphere,” said the official in Unesco 
House, Paris, that autumn day in 1955, “Isn't 
it quite a venture for you to take an assign- 
ment in Egypt?’ On the large map of the 
world in his office I pointed to Cairo, followed 
the 32° parallel west to New Orleans 

“Both cities are at just about the same lati 
tude; both have about the same altitude; each 
is just above a great, fertile delta, surrounded 
by a region whose main crops are cotton, 
Sugar cane, rice, Corn, sweet potatoes ; both 
are on great rivers that flow to the sea, one 
on the Nile, the other on the Mississippi 
With so many geographic ‘sunilarities, there 
must also be some similarities of culture. That 
is the place at which to start,” I said, “and, 
for the rest, you readjust the sights And 
so, even though there were all of the differ 
ences that one might expect, there were simi 
larities too, and traces of origins. I read much 
on the history of the area. Always the pattern 
be« ame more evident to me as | made com- 


parisons the role of the Mediterranean and 


that of the Caribbean, each the mare nostrum 
of its part of the world, both of them seas of 
conque st, admixture, and amalgamation 


If I had gone directly from this country to 
Egypt, the tempo of life might have bothered 
me. But, to begin with, | was a Deep South 
southerner, doubly of Latin heritage, and 
there had been the years farther south. So, 
at the Arab States Fundamental Education 
Centre, there was the library—-books with 
classification numbers on them, a system of 
charging, much the same appurtenances as in 
any library in this country. The difference 
was in the language, that and the 
economic status of the public which the library 
had to reach, What do you do in an effort to 
bring up to the Today of your world the 
people who live in what to your culture is an 
old, old Yesterday, when not only is differ- 
ence in language a barrier to communication, 
but even the calligraphy is undecipherable 
to you, so that it is you who are now the 
illiterate ? 

The third-floor balcony of the hostel where 
I lived was my post of observation and my 
haven for reflection. From it, I could see far 
across the flat fields the tall sails of feluceas 
that seemed to be gliding over the limitless 
acres of green barseem, Here and there the 
slender minarets of the mosques pointed 
heavenward; always there was the languid 
moving about of camels. With a rider atop, 
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or heavily laden with goods, still the camel 
walks sedately, head high, as if disdaining 
man’s efforts to humble him. He goes leis 
urely against a horizon varied here and there 
by a clump of palms and a boveda or two, 
bringing to life the scenes on the Christmas 
cards back home. In the distance are the 
clusters of mud houses that form the populous 
rural Egyptian villages. Everywhere behind 
those aa walls life is teeming ; teeming and 
waiting for a kind of dawn whose distension 
it feels but cannot describe. 

When you go to visit the villages around 
Sirs-el-Layyan, in Menoufia Province, every 
turn presents a scene from the Old Testament, 
the old ways still holding—the houses and 
dress, the drawing of water, the smell of in 
cense at evening, the threshing floor of Ruth 

these all side by side with electric lights 
here and there, a Mack truck or a radio, and 
at certain hours a big silver plane in its flight 
between the great modern cities of Alexandria 
and Cairo, where life is scarcely different from 
that in Paris or San Francisco or New Orleans 
But there in the villages, the ultra-new against 
the other seems out of joint, like an anachro 
nism in an otherwise well-documented trea 
tise. So, what do you do? 

For one thing, you work back to the cul 
tural origins, because, in the long sequence of 
history the roots of your own Western civili 
zation are there too, and it is in your own 
understanding of that continuity and change 
that you must find the means of approach to 
the world in which you have come to live, 
and the endurance it takes to be out of your 
own environment. Perhaps you, member of a 
great international Organization, stop to re 
member the lines you long ago copied in your 
college notebook 

Fold your flapping wings 
Soaring legislature 


Stoop to little things 
Stoop to human natur« 


In that vein, it becomes for you a sign of 
having bridged a chasm when the 
butcher of Kalata Soghra brings a baby goat 
for you to hold while someone takes a pu 
ture; or when the henna-stained hand of a 
village woman takes yours to lead you to the 
coop of purebred poultry raised from the 
chicks distributed by your colleague from 
FAO—-gestures of confidence, both, through 
which you build, however slowly, toward lit 
eracy and books and libraries, all these to the 
end of broadening horizons. You hope that 
the children of the butcher and of the village 
woman will not need to learn everything by 
demonstration ; you know beyond doubt that 


village 
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the grandchildren will find the shorter way, 
the printed word will penetrate: nothing can 
hold back the dawn. And yet, it takes a long, 
long time to build those things that must last 
longer still 

* * * 


I had arrived in Washington some ten 
minutes earlier, The sense of sleep in the 
voice answering the telephone caused me to 
apologize for the lateness of the hour 

“But I'm really glad you called,” it said, 
quickening as it went on. “This afternoon I 


suggested to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils that you were the 
right person to send to Venezuela on an as 


signment It was November, and I re 
membered that early in the year I had received 
a letter from the conference board which had 
gone unanswered because I was averse to be 
coming a manila folder in what was probably 
a bulging file. This, now, was specific and 
personal 

“Go back to sleep,’’ I said to Lucile Morsch, 
“but tomorrow I'll see you about this matter 

At the time of this writing, the president 
of Kent State has just advised me of the ofh 
cial notification he has received telling him 
that I have been selected to serve as visiting 
professor of library science at the new Central 
University in Caracas. It was an honor for the 


To him I added that 


university too, he said 


Sin WALTeR RALEIGH’S 


Sir Walter Raleigh was born in th ld 
house is said to have changed Little 
coast where he lowed ti 


for a number of eloquent passages in bi 


his long impri 
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gmboute 
im the Patl 400 
talk to the sailor Alii 
explorer, he deserves a place in English literature because meé 
History of the World af 


nment in the Tower 


it was also a bond between two educational 
institutions, through librarianship To myself 
I said, “And so, voyager 


Martha KE. Bonhan 
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third il ’ 


tittle balcony, which 


Casa Guidi in Fi 
Brownings during the 
gether 
building on the 
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greater 
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m their drawing 100M, Was a 
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Near the 
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100M Ca yuidi Windou 
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Was reached ft Mite 
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Around the World in 18 Months 
Via ALA’s International Relations Office 


An Interview with Jack Dalton 


A’ THE LAST TWO MIDWINTER MEETINGS 
of the American Library As 
you reported on your new job, which has nou 
taken you twice around the world. What is 
this neu office called 7 
It is the International. Relations Office of 
the American Library Association, and I am 
its director 
It this an ALA office, or under whose Au pices 
is it functioning? How is it financed? 
The International Relations Offic 
established by the American Library Associ 
ation and financed by the Rockefeller Foun 
dation 


Oclad10N, 


was 


Is this a temporary or permanent office 

The grant is for a three-year period, with 
a possibility of extending the duration of the 
project, if this seems desirabl« 


How did the project Originals 

The project grew out of the fecling of the 
International Relations Board and the ALA 
ALA officer should be in close and 
continuous touch with libraries and librarians 
the world where we 


that some 


in areas of have been 
and are called on by foundations and govern 
ment agencies to give advice and assistance on 
library matters. The ALA 
interest in promoting library development 
throughout the world, has been deeply con 
cerned that our parti ipation in library affairs 
effective. This 
such agencies as Unesco, the 
Federation of Library Associations 
newly formed Asian Federation of Library 
Agencies. (The detailed plan for our work 
has been set forth.in the ALA Bulletin for 


June 1957, “ALA's New International Rela 
tions Office.” ) 


because of its 


be more naturally involves 
International 


and the 


ALA 


nleriua 


Could you tell MS sone the t} nt 
has done in the past in the field of 
tonal librarianship ? 

The easiest way ts to quote from the ALA 
Bulletin article I just mentioned 

The American Library Association has 
from its founding in 1876, interested itself in inter 
national relations. Its charter was amended in 1942 
to include specifically the promotion of “library in 
terests throughout the world Following World 


almost 
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it gathered from its members books and 


; 


War I 
journals and purchased others with funds suppli 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, for 
distribution among European libraries. It helped 
organize the International Federation of Library 
Associations in 1927, aided the Vatican Library in 
revising its cataloging methods, assisted Chines 
educators in the formation of the Library Associa 
tion of China, sponsored an exhibition of micro 
photography at the Paris International Exposition 
in 1937, and helped create the American Library in 
Paris 

From 1942 to 1948, the Association carried on 
numerous world-wide projects through its Interna 
tional Relations Board. During that time it dis 
bursed close to $2,000,000 in services 
with funds provided principally by the Rocket 
Foundation and the U.S. Government. Among t 
projects were: Selection, purchase, and shipn 
books for libraries in the war areas; Selectior 
chase, and shipment of books for foreign librar 
and other institutions in Latin America, China 
Philippines, and the Near East; Selection of 
ents abroad and distribution to them of s 
of Printed Book Represented by I 
' Congress Printed Cards, The administration 
a period, of three American libraries in Latin A 


ind pro} 


' 


Caldiog 


very hiting that Burn hould be 
tatue in Dumfries, Scotland, for 
is very best lyrics bere during the 
bis bite His grave is in the 
$i. Michaeis not far ar 
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Franklin, the Biblio 
Biblioteca 


ica—the Biblioteca Benjamir 
teca Americano de Nicaragua, and the 
Artigas-Washington; The establishment of library 
courses or library schools in Colombia, Ecuador 
Brazil, and Peru; The exchange of librarians be 
tween this country and others 
During the past decade there has been consider 
able activity in spreading American library ideas 
Not only USIS libraries, but others con 
ceived or partially financed under American aus 
such as the American Memorial Library and 
University Library in Berlin, and the Inter 
have brought to 


pices 
the Free 
national Youth Library in Munich 
Germany and to Europe as a whole, new concepts 
of a public library program, of university library 
service, and of library work children and 
young people. American librarians on Fulbright 
and various foundation grant stimulated in 
terest in American library philosophy and methods 
in all parts of the world 
Many librarians 
this country. The association, supported by funds 
from the United States Government, the Rockefeller 
Ford Foundation, has estab 
schools in Japan and Turkey on 
tion and instruction 
r by nationals of those 


with 


have 


foreign have been brought to 


Foundation, and the 
lished library 
arrangements by 
will gradually be 
This sort of 


which lire 

taken ove 

countries seminal activity seems par 

ticularly 
It is apparent that there xist im the 

in the foundations, and in the library profession the 


Ameri an 


widely abroad 


important 

government 
desire and the resourc to disseminate 
library principles much mor 


MWHNeCCION U 


What i your p whithias Il 
all thi 

My job ts to study investigate, and ke ep in 
We are cul 
rently primarily interested in library educa 
1LA Bulletin again 


touch with library development 


tion. To quote from the 


The most basic means for American assistance in 
improving librarianship in foreign 
be through the establishment of 
American assistance in this field is desired 
ountries. It is very however 


ountries would 
seem to library 
schools 
by many necessary 
that there b« 
the-spot investigation bef ore 
cided upon. Such investigation should bring to bear 


a preliminary period of study and on 
establishment is de 
upon the decision a full understanding and evalua 
tion of the present stage 
each country, its existing edu 


# library development 
ational facilities 
othcials 


nature 


attitude of government and university 
ward protessional education of this 
ability of the absorb the prod mts OF the 
chool lents, the 
teaching potential within the 

chool after tl 


In some instance 


country t 


the recruiting possibilities for stu 


yuntry tor the contin 
initial period of Ameri 

there should be 
a carefully planned prog of scholarships to thi 


upply of adequately 


uance of the 


can maintenance 


country in order tO Quat 
trained teachers 


With t / 
WUD WPal Avedas ave ) j wi ncerned 


Asia, Latin America, the Middle East 
Africa. I have spent several months now in 
the first three, and I hope to visit Africa be 
end of the year 


and 


fore the 


’ ) 
Are here Me lpiny 


of the 
rather than your ofice 


Intern wional iiitl ee 
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mall boy, be uied t 
past this house 
sdmired the place, and 
Di lather ld him that t| be were to work very 
hard he might live there meday. Gad's Hill wa 
Dicken home tor the last fourteen years of bis life 
Thi t i piri choal Evidence i Dicken 
wre still to be seen there, In many 


land there are 


Dickens wai a 
falper 


When Charle 
lake Walt with Pi 


Cobham, Kent. He 


neat 


greatly 


imitation book 7] 
from the library that one 
urrounded by book Dickens had 
lor the preude books in 
in 9 volumes; Guide 
(written by a 


eem 


me clever title 
The Cat's Lives 
Sieep’ in 10 volumes 
n Parliament) A Short Chancery 


Case’ in 20 lumes 


Yes, there are a number of such activities 
as pointed out in the ALA Bulletin of June 
1957 

This office does not concern itself with the rou 
tine international relations of the Association, The 
ome to tell you how to 
iTrange 
Japanes 
arranging 


for instance, is not able 
year with an English or 
with 


for an exchange 
librarian. It is not able to 


individuals interested im 


assist 
programs tor 


eriene It does not even have respon 


foreign ext 
sibility for such exchange programs as those which 
brought tl Indian librarians to the 
Linited States last year. These continue to be the 
responsibility Of th International Relations Com 
ther groups. It is clear, however, that 
out of the long-range planning of the IRO a stronger 
international program of the ALA will be developed 

f facilities and other 


Italian and 
mittee and 


exchange 


tat 
ome extent with the Inter 


Committee 

While my position is under 

the supervision of ALA's 
secretary, | work closely with the International 
Relations Not only do I lean 
heavily upon the advice of its members, but 


executive 


Commuttec 


frequently draw upon the experience of 
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American librarians who are familiar with 


the library problems of these countries 


When were you appointed to head the Inter 
national Relations Office, 
start on the job? 


ovr when did you 


I was appointed in the summer of 1956 
and began work on October 1, 1956 


In the months since then, what progress have 
you made? 

I have attempted to learn from the people 
who are most directly concerned what their 
problems and interests are. This has involved 
a considerable amount of travel during the 
It will be easier to talk 
about progress after another cighteen, per 
haps. At the moment, I can only say that I 
have talked with ministers of education, uni 
versity officials, librarians, and a lot of other 
peopl throughout Asia, the Middle East, and 
Latin America, and with a large 


last eighteen months 


number of 
government and foundation officials at home 


How many countries have you visited 7 

I have visited Japan twice, Korea, Okinawa, 
twice, the Philippines 
India twice, Iran, Turkey twice, Iraq, Leba 
non, Egypt, Mexico twice, Cuba twice, Colom 
bia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Hong 
Kong. I have 
conferences in order to discuss our program 
with groups of library leaders, and I have 
tried to keep in close touch with Unesco and 


Taiwan Indonesia, 


attended several international 


its activities through its Libraries Division 


It must be exciting to dash hither and yon to 
What 


fascinating places all over the world 
are some of your most memorable moments 

It is exciting——and a little exhausting at 
times. I remember saying to Dave Clift on 
one occasion that I thought a trip that in 
cluded a new moon over Sun Moon Lake in 
Taiwan, a stopover in Hong Kong, and the 
same moon full over the Taj Mahal probably 
But I felt I was 
carning my pay on others which involved me 
in a tidal wave, 


ought not to count as work 
a major earthquake, and the 
The evening in 
Tarwan | spent with Bill Fitzgerald of Pea 
as an ICA 
Chiang of the 
Presi 


beginnings of a revolution 


body Library School, whois there 
library consultant, and Dr 
National Central Library as 
dent Chiang Kat Shek. The evening in Agra 
I spent with Archie McNeal of Miami Uni 
versity, who was spending several weeks in 
India on a Mission for the India Wheat Loan 
Everywhere I have gone I have run into li 
brarians from the United States at work on 
ICA or USIS or foundation assignments 


yuests of 
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Martha FB. Ronhan 


Not far fre 
Nintstone 


Salishury at Bemerton 1 

thurch made famous by a 
Herbert. He was rector 
his death, but bi 
reaching. He restored the lourteenth-century church 
ind the parsonage. While at Bemert 
4 collection of his poems for publication under the 
title, The Temple. A small unpretentious tablet in 
the chancel, modestly inscribed "G.H. If 
marks his ve sing place 


gréal 


George Herve wiy J 


years before influence wa 


n be prepared 


Just a few steps from the church is the reciory 


with its garden sloping down to the Nadder R , 


ing to Salisbury, Herbert liked 1 uu 
with the spire of the 
before him 


When ge 


the river CalPpeardi alu ay 


Surely there have been problems as well? 
Surely, For instance, the political instability 
that colors all our activities these days makes 
it extremely difficult for libraries and librar 
ians, unknown and unrecognized in many 
to get a footing. There are other needs 
which seem so much greater where funds are 
small, where illiteracy is high, where mini 
mum subsistence is still a major problen 


place 


What about weather and traveling condi: 
around the world? 

Both can be predicted fairly accurately, of 
course, but that doesn’t eliminate the necessity 
of packing for winter and summer if you re 
going to work your way around the world lx 
tween February and May. You find ice on he 
ground in Tokyo one week and three wecks 
later in Indonesia you are tolerably warm 
The following weeks in India you are hot and 
from Ankara to Munich you need that topcoat 
again. Most of my travel has been by air and 
I have stuck fairly closely to cities and towns 
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This means that traveling conditions have 
been excellent 


To be sure, one misses a day here and there 
and the tendency to pack a schedule too tightly 
must be resisted because there are times when 
planes can't land where they expect to. My 
plane arrived twelve hours late at Santiago on 
a recent trip, couldn't land, had to cross the 
Andes and spend the night at Mendoza and 
return around noon the next day, when the 
fog had cleared. But there are compensations 
The return flight brought us alongside Acon 
cagua, the highest mountain in the western 
hemisphere—-which I would have missed had 
my original plans worked, And this sight is 
worth a little inconvenience 

I could get a little lyrical right here about 
some of the mountains I've seen during the 
past year or so. Aconcagua suggests Fujiyama 
and several beautiful views of it. Both sug 
gest some of the unexpectedly magnificent 
mountains in the Philippines and Java, the 
live volcanoes in Java, the extinct volcanoes 
in South America, a few memorable evening 
and morning flights across the Alps and the 
Andes, and, of course, the unforgettable trio 
in Mexico—Popocatepetl, the Sleeping Lady 
near Mexico City, and one near Vera Cruz 


How do you adjust to local ways and custom 
Do you try to get background before you go, 
or do you just adapt yourself and your plan 
to what you find? 

It all depends I have been asked to stop 
here and there for discussions of particular 
situations which one couldn't prepare for in 
advance. I have tried, of course, 
late as much factual information as possible 
about each place before arriving, but factual 
information about library systems where they 
don't actually exist is a little difficult to come 
by, and except for a very general statement 
about educational needs and levels, literacy 
levels, and the like, it is not always easy to say 
much in advance about some of the most 
important factors, Ideally, one would like to 
have all the facts before arriving, and the ear 
of the wisest men and women available after 
arriving. I'm constantly looking for both 


to accumu 


Ideally, again, one would know all the lan 
guages of the world and the major dialects of 
these. If one doesn't, one stretches what he 
has to the limit and does what he can. I sup 
pose the answer is really summed up in your 
question: One adapts oneself and one’s plans 
to what one finds. 


It would be interesting to know something of 
what you have found to be the library situa 
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tion or need in each country you have visited 
Do libraries exist? To what extent? If not, 
/ ined? If not, is a need for them 
What can the International Rela 
) help? 
Every case is different. Japan, with an ex 
cellent book trade, sophisticated reading pop 
ulation, and one of the highest literacy rates 


tions Obi 


in the world, many universities and excellent 
Lit rary collections, has been concerned with 
library problems for centuries. Unesco’s r 
cent study, World Literacy at Mid-Century, 
shows many spots where the reverse is true 
Some areas are intensely aware of the need 
and are taking steps to provide materials; 
will this realization 
I believe it would be fair to say that 


others come to more 
slowly 
there is an increasingly widespread under 
standing that any problem touching educa 
tion, health, agriculture, or industry involves 
books and materials and libraries. What the 
International Relations Office can do to help 
and how the American Library Association 
can most effectively assist in the promotion 
of library service in these areas is, of course, 


what I am trying to find out 


Is there any way the librarians of this country 


could did 1] 


relation 


furthering good international 
hy irianship / 
Emphatically yes. By reading more about 


other countries and studying the educational 


problems and library problems of other coun 
For a group conce rned with sources of 


tries 
information we are appallingly ignorant of 
the rest of the world. The Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries has been providing a steady 
stream of information for more than ten years 
now, and the number of foreign library jour 
nals available is very considerable, but most 
librarians in the United States have not been 
regular readers of either. This seems to me 


to be the first itep 


WHY TAKE A BOOK ON 
YOUR VACATION? 


1. You can on it, if the desks in 
the post othe are 
» You can 


pillow on the 


write postcards 
crowded 
wrap it in a towel and use it as a 
beach 

pread a newspaper over it, you can 
handily from it on picnics 

4 yu can use it as a tray to balance toni 
bottles, cigarettes and candy bars in the sand 


5. if 


can always read it 


verything else fails and it's raining-——you 


Vincinia E. Beck in the Boston Globe 
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The Broadening Effect of Travelers 


A CLARION CALL FOR ACTION 
By Laurence |. Kipp 


l HAS BEEN SAID SO MANY TIMES that it 


must be true: travel broadens. I suspect 
that we can as truly say: travelers broaden 11s 
Perhaps—and this 1s my text-—we 


ened by travel and travelers largely because 


are broad- 


we learn from them more about ourselves and 
the lives we lead 

In the past three years I have observed 
rather closely three-dozen foreign librarians 
been 
And 


librarians 


visiting in this country, for I have 
charged with arranging their itineraries 
this I know ts true: we Americans 
and nonlibrarians—were fascinated by these 
visitors, we entertained them eagerly, and we 
quizzed them unmercifully 

As these travelers told us about their coun 
tries and about discovering ours, we saw our 
selves in their eyes, and we gained new in 
We heard of riches in their lives and 
we treasured the riches in our lives that they 
We discovered a wider range 
of library problems, of personal development, 
Our knowl dyc and 


sights 
revealed to us 


of national aspirations 
our sympathies were broadened by the Greek, 
intent on mastering every facet of American 
librarianship in four months’ time because her 
country, as she would say in her urgent way, 
must deve lop all types of libraries at once; by 
the Christian from a non-Christian country 
who, in his simplicity and wisdom, made the 
term ‘‘Christlike” meaningful to everyone he 
met; and by the Finn, whose jealousy of her 
country's independence is matched by a sagac 
ity and a patience that we have never needed 


As Others See Us 
Our work, our values, our country were re 
flected in a stranger's eyes and in his words 
Then the mirror was turned and we saw our 
selves in his country; we were out of place 
there, or we reacted with 
pleasure or with displeasure; we how 


were at home; we 
Saw 
diverse environments have made us so much 
like and so much unlike our visitors. From 
all this we learned about ourselves as individ- 
uals and as librarians. We learned again how 

Laurence Kipp is Associate Librarian of Baker Library 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Adminis 
tration, Boston, Massachusetts; Director { three State 


Department. ALA ging forcig ibrarians to 
the United States 


programs br 
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to approach, how to evaluate, how to contrib 
ute to librarianship Our libraries now have 
new value for us because they found favor in 
the eyes of others, and our tasks are more 
challenging because those eyes saw much that 
remained to be done 

These things happened and, most impor 
tantly, they happened not to a few, but to 
many Americans. The thirty-five librarians 
from abroad whom I observed had meaning 
ful contacts with at least a thousand librarians 
and at least as many 
number of 


perhaps a much larger 
nonlibrarians 


A Reverse to the Coin 
Does the ALA, does the SLA 


Department of State seck international pro 
grams in which many Americans participate 

If so, they should be sponsoring more pro 
grams to bring librarians from abroad to our 
libraries and to our communities 


doc § Our 


The re isa 
reverse to the coin: we need to send more 
American librarians abroad to learn and to 
teach, for short and long visits, on individual 
assignments and on group tours 

Since there is wide participation in such 
programs there ought to be wide interest in 
initiating them. So far as I know they can 
best be initiated by encouraging, or prodding, 
or demanding action by our library associa 
tions, The International Relations Committee 
of the SLA (chairman, Lucile Dudgeon 
United States Information Agency, Washing 
ton) or its ALA counterpart (chairman, John 
M. Cory, New York Public Library), or the 
International Relations Round Table of the 
ALA (chairman, Kathleen B. Stebbins, D« 
troit Public Library) are the arms of our asso 
ciations that must act. I have been told that 
democratic organizations respond readily to 
Would 25 
or 100 librarians join in testing whether this 
is true?’ 

The ALA, the SLA, the Department of 
State-—to which we ray dues or taxcs—will 
move more rapidly if their constituencies are 
right behind them, prodding. An appeal for 
action is justified, certainly, for through travel 
and through travelers we become better librar 
ians and better Americans 


the voices of their constituencies 
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Half a World Away 


By Marion Pauline Munzer 


6 A! STRALIA? You're going to Aus 

tralia?’’ Incredulity was reflected on 
the face of everyone to whom I spoke of my 
exchange project, and most incredulous of all, 
I believe, were my exchangee and myself. Ap 
plication forms and hopes for grants, letters 
and disappointing replies, months of negotia 
tions through library associations and through 
direct correspondence were behind me when 
I boarded the plane at the end of August, 
leaving my job as head cataloger of the Rus 
sell Sage College Library in Troy, New York, 
for a year of exchange work as senior cata 
loger on the staff of the main library of the 
University of Queensland 


Many a librarian will remain an armchair 
traveler, either through necessity or pe rsonal 
inclination 
traveling to short distances and short periods 
Knowledge of other peoples and countries 
comes in both of these ways, but I hoped for 
a different contact when I began my search for 
an exchange. I wanted to be able to travel 
yes, but also to know the people of another 
country in a different way from that of the 
casual traveler: I wanted to know the country 
as its residents knew it, in all seasons and all 
To face, each day, the problems 
and prospects that are the common lot of its 


others of us have to confine our 


conditions 


citizens seemed to me to be the best of ways 
in which to grow to understand a country 
Taxis and restaurants and cathedrals are an 
important part of the tougist’s life, but for the 
home-town folk it is bus, counter lunch, and 
office building that comprise the daily fare 
and demand daily attention. Armchair travel 
and short trips could not give this to me, and 
so I began on the tedious, often discouraging 
task of finding some way to have a year 
abroad 

Every book on fellowships, every flyer on 
grants, every announcement about foreign li 
braries was studied. I wrote letters of inquiry 
to every philanthropic organization which had 
ever given any money to the cause of the ad 
vancement of librarianship. I filled in appli 
cation forms for grants for travel, study, and 


research projects. I asked for advice from 


Marion Munzer, Head Cataloger of the Russell Sage 
College Librar Troy, New York, is on exchange this year 
as Senior Cataloger of the University of Queensland Mair 
I 


brar St. Lucia, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 
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talked with all who had ever ex 
pressed an interest in work abroad, and kept 
on applying. The American Library Associa 
tion notified me of a few foreign librarians 


everyone, 


who were interested in exchange, but the great 
difficulty in any exchange program is to mat h 
This 
was true, too, with the excellent exchange pro 
gram of the New York and British Library 
Associations 


two people with equal qualifications 


But there fruition seemed pos 
sible, for an ex hange was worke d out with an 
English librarian; hope was nipped in th 
bud when she decided to marry instead 


It is the little things in life that make the 
big differences, and the turning point in my 
search was a brief note in Library Journal 
about an Australian librarian. Australia! It 
certainly was far away, “down under,”’ and 
I knew little of its libraries and library de 
Australia! The name kept pop 
I kept 

Well 


velopment 
ping out of the 
hearing it on the 
why not try? 


newspaper at me 


Australia! 


radio 

The Australian Library Association ex 
pressed an interest in my desire for exchange 
and circulated my letter of inquiry to all uni 
I am told that the general re 
action to the letter was, "What a wonderful 


there 
others, that I guess I won't bother to answer 


versity libraries 


opportunity! But will be so many 
it.”’ In the library at the University of Queens 
land, Helen Paterson, senior cataloger, felt 
the same way, but her coworkers urged her to 
give ita go.” Letters and telegrams crossed 
the Pacific as Helen and I worked out the de 
tails of the exchange, and often we wondered 
if it would be worth all of the effort and work 
that it demanded. Now as I write, half a year 
and half a world away, I can say that all of the 
preliminary difhculties were worth the result 
ant personal and professional benefits 

The University of Queensland is located in 
the state's capital city, Brisbane. Like the other 
Australian 
financed 
then the student body has grown to about 
5,700, with 3,744 attending classes in the day 


universities, it 18 government 


It was opened in 1911, and since 


and evening sessions, and nearly 2,000 receiv 
ing instruction by correspondence in the ex 
ternal studies program. In the whole of Aus 
tralia, there are nine universities and two uni 
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versity colleges. Each of the six states has a 
university in its capital city: New South Wales 
has three universities, two of them in Sydney, 
its capital, and the third at Armidale. At the 
nation’s capital, Canberra, is the Australian 
National University, for postgraduate study 
only. There are, in addition 

po le and technical schools, All of these in 
stitutions have expanded greatly since the close 
of World War II, and their libraries are tak 


ing part in this development 


some teac hers 


A New Culture 


A new culture is growing here, and one of 
its newest components is library service. When 
Ralph Munn and Ernest R. Pitt made their 
survey of Australian libraries and systems of 
library service in 1934, there was a small na 
tional library at Canberra, six state public li 
braries used almost entirely for reference on 
the spot, the same number of university and 
parliamentary libraries, a few private indus 
trial and technical libraries, and about a thou 
sand small subscription libraries. There were 
some commercial lending libraries, but 
than half a dozen tax-supported free lending 
Since the 


less 


libraries throughout the continent 


publishing of the Munn-Pitt report in 1935 


MAIN LipRARY OF THI 


UNIVERSITY OF 


there has been a great development in the field 
of free library service, in an increased aware 
ness of the benefits of library use, and in a 
raising of standards in librarianship 


The Australian Institute of Librarians was 
founded in 1937, partially as an outgrowth of 
the Munn-Pitt report. Two previous library 
associations had failed to survive, but this 
group continues today under the name of the 
Library. Association of Australia 

A major activity of the institute was the set 
ting up of a Board of Examination and Certi 
fication, and the introduction of three grades 
of examinations. The first grade, the prelim 
inary, must be taken by all persons entering 
on library work other than as attendant or 
typist. They are usually classed as junior li 
brarians and must have qualified for matricu 
lation to a university. The examination covers 
the history of books and libraries, and general 
information on the acquisition and prepara 
tion of books for use in a library. The pre 
liminary certificate is issued upon the comple 
tion of one year of library experience or train 
ing in librarianship, and the passing of the 
preliminary examination 

The second grade is the registration certifi 


cate. Candidates for this must have had two 


QUEENSLAND 
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years of experience or training, and be over 
21 years of age. The examinations cover cata 
loging and classification, and then a choice 
from administration, research, work with chil 
dren, history of libraries, work in archives, 
and special problems in librarianship. The 
third grade, the diploma, is for advanced stu 
dents and librarians. A university degree is 
required, and the submission of a thesis or 
bibliography, upon which a special examina 
tion is based. 

These three examinations are based on the 
association's Syllabus, and not on any course 
of lectures, textbooks, or notes. Candidates 
are expected to study and know the Sy/labus 
and the books in the select reading list. There 
are no library schools as we know them; 
there are, however, part-time lasses connected 
with the commonwealth and state reference 
libraries in the capital cities. Additional help 
comes from private classes and from study of 
the previous examination papers. In the gen 
eral advice to candidates the association warns 
that some of the questions will be “fact 
questions, others, “thought” questions, and 
Ye examinees are expected to come into the 
examination room prepared to think and ex 
press themselves under examination condi 
tions: “which are more favorable than some 
of those under which librarians have to think 
and express themselves in reference work and 
in administration 


Stud y-Ex perience Combination 


This system of combining study with ex 
perience has advantages as well as disadvan 
tages. The junior librarian first receives his 
practical experience and learns the proce 
dures in an individual library. Later, as he 
studies for the preliminary examination, he 
learns the principles, the various applications 
and so comes to know wherein his own library 
differs in the application of rules and meth 
ods. Many people enter library work directly 
from high school, and take their university 
courses at the same time as they work in the 
library. This means that the staff members arc 
usually extremely young, and lacking in the 


background and benefits of higher education 


In the 
Queensland, of the eighteen members of the 


main library of the University of 


staff, seven have degrees and six are working 
towards degrees; six members are under 21 
This youthfulness and inexperience of staff 
members means that there 1s not the serious 
ness and professional outlook that we expect 
of the library staff in American universities 
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The whole atmosphere in this subtropical city 
of Brisbane is freer, more relaxed ; it is one of 
slowness and casualness 

The work day at the library begins at 9:00, 
when we arrive to change into uniforms 
white in the hot weather, long-sleeved gray 
ones to cover woolen skirts and sweaters in 
the colder Changing is most leis 
urely, and is followed by shelving of books 
I was amazed to find this, definitely not a 
professional task, to be part of the job of 
a senior cataloger. The division between cleri 


months 


cal, subprofessional, and professional work is 


rarely made: tasks are shared by everyone 


The next event in the work day is morning 
tea. At the University of Queensland this 
happens to be a coffee break, since the staff 
decided that tea made with Brisbane's hard 
water ts much less palatable than Nescafe. At 
first the ritual of morning and afternoon teas 
worried my conscience, since they take up a 
much longer time than the official ten minutes, 
but now I find myself conditioned to “a 
cuppa” at 10:30 and 3:30, The largest block 
of time left for cataloging after sheiving, 
lunch, morning and afternoon teas is the ap 
proximate ly two hours from morning tea until 
lunch 

Descriptive cataloging follows the rules of 
the Public Library of New South Wales 
Otherwise, there are the familiar Dewey Deci 
Classi ALA Cataloging Rules 
Library oO} Congress Subject Heading List, and 
the ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cards. The 
Book Index and the British Na 
tional Bibliography are available as cataloging 
aids. Proposed purchases are the Library of 
Catalog: Authors and Subjects, and 
the Britis/ Printed 
Books, These will be used chiefly in research 
work and for identifying rare editions 


’ 
mal ication 


Cumulative 


Conpre 
Museum Catalogue of 


Classification, descriptive cataloging, and 
the assigning of subject headings are done for 
each book by one person. Information is 
handwritten on scrap cards; the typist copies 
Subject 
then typed on the unit cards 
filed in the union catalog and also 
sent to the departmental library which is to 
An authority list and shelflist 
are kept in the cataloging office 


this onto masters for duplication 
he ading ' are 


and sets 


house the | ook 


The present holding of the library of the 
University of Queensland is over 160,000 
with approximately half of these at 
the main library in St 


volume ; 
Lucia. The remainder 
is in the twenty-five departmental libraries 
scattered in six areas throughout the city of 
Brisbane. This decentralization means a great 
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amount of duplication in books, and also a 
large staff of departmental library assistants 


Administration and cataloging are consid 
ered the most professional types of work in 
the library: reference work does not have the 
prominence and standing that it has in Ameri- 


can libraries. About 70 per cent of the ref 


erence inquiries come from fac ulty members ; 


as for the students, there is little work done 
with them in teaching the use of the library, 
of the reference research 
methods. A small reference collection of dic- 


tionaries, encyclopedias, manuals, and atlases 


collection, or of 


is near the circulation desk, and reference help 
at present is given by the desk assistant. The 
primary reason for this lack of reference work 
lies, not with the library, but with the teach 
ing methods of the university, Students are 
given lists of books for required reading 
they come to the library to read these “set” 
books, to study pre vious examination pape rs, 
and to go over the lecturer's notes which are 
published for most courses. Students writing 
papers for their honors degree receive a great 
deal of personal direction from their faculty 
advisers, who in effect are doing much of the 
reference work that is ordinarily a part of 
the work of the library in America 


My year of 
quickly, much too fast for me to see and do 
all of the things I want to while here in 
Australia. Before however, I 
hope to visit more libraries, especially some 
of the new excellent municipal lending librar- 
ies. When I arrived in Sydney I was able to 
see the Fisher Library of the University of 
Sydney, and also the Mitchell Library and the 
sublic library of New South Wales. In Mel 
”ourne I saw the public library, and the uni 
the old one 


exchange is passing very 


I return home, 


versity libraries still in use, soon 
to be replaced by the new one now being built 
Australia’s youngest university, the Unive rsity 
of New England in Armidal 


to build its library, and at present is being 


iS just starting 


served by a building which will later provide 
office and classroom space for this rapidly 
growing institution 

To turn from the professional aspects of 
my exchange to the personal side, let me say 
that, from my experience, | would recommend 
most strongly a year of exchange work abroad 
It gives what a research or study project can 
not provide: a ready-made circle of friends, 
a second family, and a home away from home 
The family of Helen Paterson has adopted me 
my 


I have been given many opportuni 


into its circle; her friends have become 
friends 


ties that would not have been vouchsafed the 
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tourist and traveler: meals with families in 
their homes, a visit to a sheep station, drives 
to the seashore and mountains, and the chance 
to share in the lives of Australians 

When I return to the United States in 
August 1958, I shall bring with me know! 
edge and understanding of the people of 
Australia. But I feel that I shall also bring 
with me a greater knowledg: clearer 
understanding of my own country 
distance, things take on a more defined mean 
ing. The “American way of life,” its ideals 
and principles, have had to be explained and 


and 
From this 


through explanation has come greater under 
standing 
The world has grown smaller and mor 
New York is two days flight 
Letters travel the 
This is 


unified for me 
time away from Brisbane 
distance in four days indeed on 
world, united by ships and airlines, by cable 
and mail service. My own personal world 
however, has expanded and grown larger. The 
exchange has proved to be well worth the 
time and effort Helen and I gave to it. And 
Give r 


my advice to each of you is, it a go 
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BORED BY THE BARD 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON achieved a certain fame thi 
summer by openly confessing that it was g¢ 
bored with its most famous playwright, Willias 
Shakespeare. The Stratford aldermen voted to spend 
up to $560 a week subsidizing vaudeville shows in 
a local hall to entertain citizens who find a straight 
diet of Shakespeare more than they can tol 


tting 


olerate 


A lot of people simply get tired 
Shakespeare's spirit day and night 
ouncillors explained We can sympathi 
read Shakespeare, We like Shakespeare 
and then we would like to 

A Stratford constable whom we 
the shadow of the Shakespeare Theatr 
cynicism which we had not expected to find 
holy a place 


hange the 


intervieyv 


Yes, we get tired of William Shakespear 
But you know my opinion? He won't last n 
longer. Somebody's going to knock him off 
prove that he didn't write plays We pass this 1 
formation on to the heretics 
may give them. No, we won't reveal the constable’s 
name. He has to make his living in Stratf 


Report from the ¥ 


for such comfort as it 
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Exchange from Down Under 
By Helen F. Paterson 


Honolulu 


during a three-hour stopover had eased 


EETING MY EXCHANGI in 
any slight apprehensions that I may have had 
about work in a college library in a strange 
And when I arrived at the library 
itself any doubts remaining quite vanished 
when I met the friendly staff and was shown 
round the library 


country 


How pleasant to find a 
new building, with good lighting, pleasing 

work space friendly 
And as I have worked in this 


library I appreciate how well planned and 


colors, ample and a 


atmosph« re 


ethicient it 1s 
Although we 


ing methods used in respective libraries when 


had ascertained the catalog 


making our exchange arrangements, it was 
reassuring to find such basic similarities as the 
use of Dewey classification and Library of 
Congress subject headings. I had only small 
details to accustom myself to—and these often 
were merely differences in our usage of 
words. I find myself quite naturally saying 
tidy, 


full stop, 


shelf-reading”’ instead of zero’ for 


nought, period” for eleva 
lift,’ and I 


can now use the cardholder on the typewriter 


tor’ for eraser’ for ‘rubber 


without thinking each time ‘what a good new 
gadget this is 
stores supplied by the library equipment sup 
pliers is no longer such a source of wonder 

Another practice to which I was unaccus 


The range of equipment and 


tomed was the use of Library of Congress 
printed cards I doubt if I had ever actually 
seen one before and I can appreciate what a 
boon the y are to busy catalogers, and how they 
improve the appearance of the catalog itself 
Attractive exhibits of books and picture $, ef 
fectively displayed and changed frequently 
are another feature that I have And 
what a great help are student workers, with 

4 they do so well and un 


noticed 


the variety of jo 
obtrusively 

One of the greatest differences I notice be 
tween American and Australian libraries is 
the time factor involved in receipt of orders 
and periodicals. It was astonishing to me to 
hear people inquiring for a book perhaps only 
three weeks after it had been ordered: six 
months is not a long wait 


at home and we 


rarely see American or European periodic als 
Helen Paterson, Senior Cata r of the Ur '" 
Queensland Main Library, Se. I Brisbane, Queensland 


Austral 4 exchange t car 
Russell Sage College Library, Tr 


JUNE 


P t f 


( ataloger i the 


New York 


1958 


in less than two or more often three months 


after publication, So you can imagine how 
the order files become choked with unfulfilled 
orders, some hopefully waiting for second 
hand copies or reprints of things that have 
gone quickly out of print 

Another advantage, certainly apparent in 
this northeastern section of the country, is the 
proximity of other libraries of all varicties 


sizes, and purposes 


This results in good and 
speedy interlibrary service and liaison and 
there is the reassuring knowledge that there 
ollege libraries, similar in size and 


By way 


are other 
scope to your Own, not too far away 
of contrast, in Brisbane the closest university 
library until several years ago was 600 miles 
away 

During my 
enough to have 


stay I have been fortunate 
had college vacations 
have New York, 


and Washington and while in these places 
other libraries 


and 
managed to visit Boston, 
have seen 
college ublic 
Library of Congress 


sone university, 


and of course the fabulous 
Some of the new build 
ings have been most impressive and I have 
noticed very good diplays and exhibits, effe 
to the catalog—-and what a pe 
culiar thrill to see a READING ROOM FULI 
notice at the New York Public Library 

I feel that my nine months at Russell Sage 
College library have been very worthwhile. | 
have learned a great deal ‘‘librarywise,”’ and 


deal Working 


with friendly colleagues in a pleasant library, 


tive guide ; 


seen a great ‘touristwise.”’ 
I have had an insight into college life-—an 


important facet of American life 


a quotation from article on education 
by Harriet Suydam, New York Herald Tribune 
February 6 1958 “ Library stacks will con 
tain film recorded tapes, and rather 
than arci ind dusty tomes.” 


Inspired by 


microtim 


NO PROGRESS, PLEASI 
I do not like the shape 


Ot things to come 
If microhilm and tape 
Must oust the dumb 
Octavos from their home 
From Princeton to Passaic 
Give me a dusty tome 
Dog-eared, archaic 
LoReTTA Rocut 
Westport, Connecticut 
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The Literary Background 


of San Francisco Bay Area 
By Peter Thomas Conmy 


AS TIVITY IN THE FINE ARTS depends to a 
great extent on an cconomiu support 
Talented people in painting, music, sculpture, 
drama, and literary production require that 
leisure time necessary to exercise their endeay 
ors. The writer not only needs free time on 
which to work but publication of his efforts 
depends upon a financial reserve. It is for 
this reason that in a high culture marked by 
copious contributions in the fields generally 
comprising the fine arts, and especially in lit 
erature which requires publication, the we alth 
of the community or region is high. This was 
true of the early San Francisco Bay area. The 
discovery of gold in 1848 not only uncovered 
an almost unlimited supply of the precious 
metal itself, but brought a population, which 
in turn developed agriculture, commerce, and 
manufacturing. All of these factors resulted 
in a San Francisco both beautiful and wealthy 
It was beautiful because of geographical con 
tour. It was beautiful also because newly 
made capitalists invested in buildings that 
were the best the times afforded, and erected 
homes that stood as show places until de 
stroyed in the fire of 1906. These same 
people became patrons of the arts. In this 
way an economic background vital to literary 
activity was assured in pioneer days 
Poetry is said to be a response to the en- 
vironment, and this is true of literary produc- 
tion generally. The San Francisco Bay area 
provided an environment highly provocative 
of a good use of the talents that were latent 
in poets, novelists, and playwrights. San Fran 
cisco’s wonderful harbor, her many hills, her 
Mount Tamalpais in the distance, and her un- 
usual entrance known as the Golden Gate 
were sceneries upon which and about which 
many beautiful were written. In addi 
tion San Francisco writers found ample 
themes in both heritage and current history 
That heritage was short-lived but highly 
romantic. It embraced the days of the con 
quistadores, the missionaries, the vaqueros, 
and more recently, the gold rush. Current his 
tory was Western. The fabulous restaurants, 
saloons, and gambling places; the shootings 


Peter Conmy is Librarian of the Oakland, California, 


Public Library. 
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and lynchings; the incendiary fires that all 
but destroyed the city on several occasions ; 
the Chinese in their quarter, with opium dens 
and tong wars, their women with lily-feet, and 
men with braided queues; and finally, the 
vigilance committees, supplied to those of 
literary status the inspirations to produce 
voluminously. As a result of these several 
factors, San Francisco in pioneer times saw 
the development of a strong literary move 
ment. The story of this growth will be de 
scribed briefly in this article. It appears best 
to limit the treatment to the period ending in 
1900. The discussion will be centered around 
the essential categories under which it falls 
naturally, namely, the rise of literary periodi 
rals and newspapers, the status of poetry and 
fiction, and great names in the literary field 
of San Francisco Bay. 


The Rise of News papers and 
Literary Periodicals 


San Francisco had a weekly newspaper a 
year before gold was discovered in California 
On January 7, 1847, the Calsfornia Star was 
started by Samuel Brannan. In May of that 
year, California's first newspaper, which had 
been established on August 15, 1846, was 
moved to San Francisco, This was the Cali 
fornian. \t is obvious that two papers were 
not warranted and they were merged, appear 
ing for a short time as the Star and Califor 
nian, and after January 4, 1849 as the Alta 
California. For many years this was San 
Francisco's leading newspaper and soon be 
came a daily. Competition drove it out of 
existence in 1891, 

By 1856 when the Vigilance Committee 
was formed, there were three papers, the 
Alta California supporting the committee, the 
Globe which was neutral, and the Herald 
which vehemently opposed it. There was also 
the Evening Bulletin, founded in 1855 by 
James King of William, whose violent death 
at the hands of Casey precipitated the forma- 
tion of the committee. In 1856 was started 
the Morning Call, which had a long existence 
until it was purchased by the Chronicle in 
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1861 to 


y 


From 
American Fla 


1913, and merged with it 
1867 there flourished The f 
This paper appears to hav thrived on attack 


ing Southern sympathizers during the war. A 
second evening paper, the Evening Report 
began in 1863 and a third, the Evening P 
in 1871 

The two newspapers that now are San Fran 
cisco’s leading dailies both were founded in 
1865 
Republican paper by the de Youngs, and th 
Examiner by Captain William S. Moss as an 


ratt party $ ViE wpoint 


The Chronicle was established as a 


exponent of the Demo. 
In 1881 the Examiner came under the control 
of Senator George Hearst, and March 4, 1887 
the property of his son, William Randolph 
Hearst 

The Oakland Daily 
1878 as a Democrati paper but after a few 
years became Republican. On February 21 
1874 the Oakland Tribune began public ation 
It has been dedicated continuously to R« pub 
lican principles. By 1900 there 
other smaller newspapers in Oakland, but the 


Times was started in 


were a few 
Tribune alone survives. The early ne wspapers 
at first specialized in news, editorials, and 
Later they 
columns and sections which were contributed 


advertisements included literary 


by leading writers 

Greater than the newspapers in the promo 
tion of the lite rary produc tions of local writers 
were a number of magazines which flourished 
in early San Francisco. The first of these was 
the Golden Era, founded late ir 1852 by ] 
Macdonough Foard and Rollin Daggett. In 
its forty-three years of existence this periodi al 
printed the writings of such masters as Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain Joaquin Miller, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, John Rollin Ridge, Pren 


Miller's home The 


J id win 
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tice Mulford, May Wentworth, and many 
others. In 1882 the magazine came under the 
editorship of Harr Wagner. The quality of 
contribution remained high from such talent 
as Fannie H. Avery, Clarence Urmy, and 
Alice Dennison. The Golden Era continued 
until when it was supplanted by West 
ern Jour? { Education 
In 1854 was published the Pioneer Maga 
pting the writings of Edward A 
Pollock, John Phoenix (Col. George Derby ) 
Stephen Massett, and a few others. In 1858 
J. M. Hutchings began the publishing of 
Hutchinyg Illustrated California Magazine 
intended at first to popularize Yosemite Val 
ley. Later it was expande d to include literary 
contributions. It ceased public ation in 1861 
Another periodical was The Hesperian which 
1858 to 1862. Another pub 
California was in existence 
three years, but left an enviable reputation 
It was edited by Charles Henry Webb and 
received contributions from Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, Ina Cool 
brith, and others. Its life 
1864-1 8¢ 
The greatest of all the 
journals was the Overland. This appeared 
first in 1878 under the editorship of Bret 
Harte. In 1882 Millicent W. Shinn, the first 
ver to receive a Ph.D. from the Uni 
versity of California, became editor, and her 


189 


sé acces 


appeare d from 


lication, the only 


many span was 


early California 


woman ¢ 


assistant was Charles 8. Greene, later librarian 
of Oakland Publix Library, 1899-1927 The 
list of 
here 


ontributors, too long to reproduce 
is an extensive list of the very best lit 
ability of California, A few representa 
may be mentioned: Edward Row 
Stoddard, Miller, Mark 
Muir, Daniel € 


crary 
tive names 
land Sill 
Mulford 


Twain 


John Gilman 


thland, California 





Henry George, Ambrose Bierce, Ina Cool- 
brith, Sarah B Cooper, David Star Jordan, 
Charles Howard Shinn, Edwin Markham, 
Josiah Royce, and Frank Norris. The Over 
land continued into the twentieth century. In 
1935, it was taken over by Out West Maga 
zine 

Another literary magazine, probably second 
in importance to the Overland, is the Argo 
naut, This organ first circulated in 1877 and 
continues to the present day. The first editor 
was Frank M. Pixley who was cofounder of 
the paper with Fred M. Somers, The former 
took charge of editorials, the latter of the 
literary department. Somers in 1879 sold his 
interest to Jerome A. Hart, who was the man- 
aging editor until his death in 1937. The 
Argonaut had, and still has, a strong influence 
in literary California 

Three other magazines of lesser 
tance, but nevertheless of reasonably high 
quality, were the San Franciscan, 1884-1886, 
the Ingleside, 1881-1884; and the California 
Ilustrated Magazine, 1891-1894. The list of 
literary periodicals presente d above is not ex 
haustive but is sufficiently representative to 
show the extent to which such publications 


impor 


flourished in San Francisco prior to the twen 


tieth century 


The Status of Poetry and Fiction 


The early newspapers accepted and printed 
Much poetry in the 


mining area was highly vernacular and in each 


poems from time to time 


mining camp anyone was likely to compose 
some verses in honor of the Fourth of July 
Poetry generally in that period was a reaction 
to the 


unsuccessful, 


environment and as most miners were 
poems showing their failure 
order of the day. Alonzo Delano, 
who wrote under the name “Old Block 
the leader in this type of contribution, Other 


were the 
was 


poems were highly humorous and were in- 
Lt. George H. De rby, 
whose pen name was “John Phoenix,” typifies 
this mode. Durtmg the fifties several young- 
sters settled with their families in San Fran- 
cisco. Among them were Francis Bret Harte, 
Prentice Mulford, Cincinatus Hiner Miller, 
and Charles Warren Stoddard. These younger 
men grew up in the atmosphere of the bay 
area, and became her leading poets. The out 
break of the Civil War supplied the patriotic 
theme and the principal poet in this field was 
Harte, who wrote more than thirty war poems 
As the sixties closed, California poetry came 
to be dec idedly Western 


tended to entertain 
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In 1865 Bret Harte edited a compilation of 
poems by California poets. This was known 
as Outcroppings, \t contained forty 
poems, the works of nineteen poets. Becaus: 
the selection had been so narrow the 
tion was not well-received. In 1866 a volum« 
called Poetry of the Pacific, edited by May 
Wentworth, appeared. This compilation con 
tained one hundred and fifty poems, the work 
of about seventy-five poets. Although th 
title would imply that it was a selection from 
the states bordering on the Pacific 
contained primarily the poems of San Fran 
cisco writers 


only 


omy ila 


it actually 


Because of the criticism of Out 
croppings, at his own request no « ontributions 
by Harte appeared in Poetry of the Pacifu 
Aside from this, however, the book is com 


_ pletely representative. These two works, Ox 


croppings and Poetry of the Pacific, remained 
for several decades the leading anthologies of 
California poetry. The years which followed 
their publication saw the rise of a galaxy of 
famous California poets. Their works aj 
peared in the literary periodicals of California 
and elsewhere, and in the case of the more 
eminent ones, as their own published works 
Fiction, also, flourished in literary Califor 
nia. The romantic history on the one hand 
and the stirring western environment on the 
other, proposed the motive for many stori: 
As social problems became acute—as, for ex 
ample, that of opium in San 
Chinatown many writers produced novel 


I rancisco 


intended to call attention to the need for r 
form, while others indulged in the st 
plots characteristic of fiction all 


reotyped 
over th 
United States. Generally, however, California 
writers used the Western theme which served 
the dual purpose of entertaining, on the on 
hand, and portraying Western life, especially 
that of the mining towns, on the othe: 


Charles Samuel Greene (left) 
and Joaquin Miller 
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Bret Harte (left) 


Great Names 


To list all of the important writers of the 


San Francisco Bay area would require mor 
space than properly may be devoted im an 


article of this size. To give some idea of the 


extent to which there strong literary 


1900. the 


Was a 


movement in the region prior to 


writer has selected a representative few on 


This must he 
viated litany and in no 


whom comments will be made 
considered as an abbre 
sense complete as to even the very great 

Edward Pollock (1823 
the greatest of carly California poets. He wa 


1856) was one ol 
unusual because he had had no formal school 
Born in Philad Iphia in 1823, he 
it the age of ten. He 
had written simple verse for local papers in 
the East. In San Francisco he worked at his 
trade of sign painter but found time to writ 
It is conceded that had he lived he might have 
of all time He 

His important 
Adaline The Chandos 

A Legend of the Pacifi 
and When the 


ing al all 
had gone to work ther 


become one of the great poet 
died in San Francisco in 185¢ 
include 
Olivia, 
Song,” 


Midnight Lonely 


John Rollin Ridge (1826-1867), known in 
literature Yellow Bird, 
Georgia in 1827. He 


poems 
Picture 
Coast Evening 


Solemn 


also as was born in 


was raised on and had 


a happy life on his grandfather's plantation 


That happiness was interrupted in 1839 when 
his father, Major John Ridge, was killed by 
the Cherokees. He received his education 
locally and in Arkansas, and attended college 
in New England. He to California in 
1850 secking a tortune Ridge’s poems in 
clude ‘The Hills,” “The Humboldt Desert 

i My Lost Lov Ridge wrote the 


and 
comprehensive and accurate ac 


aire 


most 


ount of the 
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snd Chari Warren Stoddard 
bandit Joaquin Murieta This book 
foundly influenced Western Literatur 
his facile pen came many stories which wer 
published in the San 
Francisco 

Francis Bret Harte (1836-1902) was per 


haps the 


pro 


From 


literary journals of 


greatest of ail early California writ 
ers, his tame touching both poetry and prose 
Born in Albany, New York 
1836, he was half orphaned by the death of 
his father 
fered str 
At age 
self ore 
have shown 


He cam 


numeror 


on August 25 
when he was very young and suf 
itened circumstances with his family 
thirteen he went to work, becoming 
orting at age sixteen 
literary ability at 
to California in 1854 and followed 
occupations until 1860 when he be 
typesetter for the Golden Era. He did 
not long remain in this position but soon was 
recognized as a gifted writet, In 1868 he 
became the editor of the Overland. His mor 
prominent poems in lude ‘The Society upon 
the Stanislaus Penelope,’ “Chiquita 
Dow's Flat Cicely.”” His stories em 
brace “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘The 
Outcasts of Paper Flat,” ‘Meggles, Brown 
of Calaveras,” and “Idyl of Red Gulch 
Joaquin Miller (1841-1913) is famous 
all parts of the country for his poem 
Born in a family of fifteen in Indiana 
to California with his people in 1852 
ibsorbed the spirit of the West. At 
ave 18 he went to college and 
enyvaged in Along the 
line he wrote poetry and his theme usuaily 
was the West especially the mountains. In 


Hy appt ars to 


an early age 


came a 


and 


Colum 
bus 
he cam 
Her h 
returned east 


numerous activities 


returned to California and built a 
Oakland hills. This still stands 
and is k Hights " He lectured 
frequently and profusely wrote poetry. In ad 


1885 he 
home in the 


own as the 
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other 
Palm 
The 


and 


dition to “Columbus” some of his 
poems are A Christmas Eve in the 
Land,” “The Passing of Tennyson 
Isles of the Amazons,’ “Old California, 

Songs of the Sierra.” This list is but a mere 
selection, however, for his pen was facile and 
his contributions numerous 

Edward Rowland Sill (1841-1887) 
born in Windsor, Connecticut, and graduated 
from Yale in 1861. He came to California 
year later. He worked for a time in the mines 
near Folsom and then became a teacher. In 
1870 he was appointed to the faculty of Oak 
land High School and in 1874 was appointed 
professor of English literature at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley, remaining there 
until his death. His poems re flect his schol 
arly background. They include “The 
Prayer,’ “Her Explanation Five 
Morning,” “Christmas in California 
Home.” 

Charles Warren Stoddard (1843-1909) 
was born in Rochester, New York 
to California at age seven. He was raised 
thereafter in San Francisco. At age 17 he 
began making contributions to the Golden Era 
under the name “Pepperpod.” His writings 
were prolific and embraced both poetry and 
rose. Some of his poems are Madrigal,”’ 
A Rhyme of Life,” “The Woodpecker 
The Will of God is Accomplished Exile 


was 


Fool's 
Leaves, 


and 


but came 


SAN 


All these taking one of the library tour 
opportunity to inspect the latest unit in 


modern Merced Branch. Located at 


FRANCISCO'S Merced BRANCH 


theduled for the 
the San Francisco Public Library 


19th Avenue and Winston Drive, acre the avenue from 


and “The Comet.” His prose contributions 
include “In the Footprints of the Padres 
Mashallah or a Flight into Egypt The 
Lepers of Molokai,” and “A Troubled Heart 
and How It Was Comforted At Last 

Edwin Markham (1852-1940) was born in 
Oregon City, Oregon, but attended San Jos 
State Normal School and Christian College in 
Santa Rosa. For many years he taught school 
in the Mother Lode region and later becam« 
principal of the Tompkins School in Oakland 
In these years of teaching he wrote poetry. In 
1899 he completed his classic, “The Man 
with the Hoe.” Some of his other poems wer« 
Lincoln, the Man of the Peopl The 
Sower,”’ “The Rock-Breaker,”” “The Ange 
los,” and “The Man under the Stone 

Ina Coolbrith (1842-1928) was born in 
Illinois in 1842 and moved to California at 
1852. Her mother settled for a 
in San Francisco and then moved 


age 10 in 
short time 
to Los Angeles. At an early age Ina demon 
started her poetical prowess by writing verses 
for the Los Angeles Star. She 


Francisco in the early sixties 


moved to San 


Her 


ontribu 


tions appe ared first in the California and later 


in the Overland. She was librarian of Oak 
land Public Library from 1877 to 1895 
Thereafter she was librarian of San 
cisco’s famous Mercantile Library, retiring in 
1900 to devote herself to literary pursuits In 


Fran 





LIBRARY 
ALA Conterence in Jul) will 


sytiem, the cléan-iined 


Stonestown shopping district and not far from San Francisco State College, the Merced Branch Library 
was dedicated on January 23, 1958. 
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Marcy BRANCH OF THI 


This country's first circular librar ened or 
Herman O. Rubnau, A1.A 
and i hnanced by 
b y the Riverside ¢ ity 


that the 


y wu 


tlect 


i f 
wel 
end 


MnCh Librari 


lhe ibrar 


being ” wment ietit 
ani wi / 
building will not only be ind 
well, The book 


mosh imtere 


MRS HAL 
will be 


he 


Capacity 
One of 
nonbearing 
air conditioning equipment 

four section tud) 
4 neu 


The only 


the leainres of bulals 
ind there i ni ne small cove 

lhe office and 
children , 

Maid 


en 


lounge 
; : 
aluminum and huetex 


at a cost of $90,000 


maleriat 


olper 


1915 the legislature proclaimed her the 
Some of her poems 


poet 
laureate of California 
were ‘Fragment from an Unfinished Poem, 
“Love in Little,” “Sunset, California, 
“La Flor del Salvador,’ “The Music of Ma 
beth,” “The Years,” “In Blossom Time,’ 
The Poet,” and “A Perfect Day 

Two other writers who graced the literary 
colony of early San Francisco and produced 
both prose and poetry were George H. Derby 
(1823-1861) who wrote under the name 
“John Phoenix,” and William H. Rhodes 
(1822-1876) whose pen name was ‘Caxton 
A lesser poet was Charles Samuel Green 
(1853-1930) who served first as assistant edi 
tor and later as editor of the Overland. In 
1899 he became librarian of Oakland Public 
Library. Following his retirement in 1927, a 
compilation of his poems was printed under 
the title From Sierra to the Sea. One of thes 
had appeared in the Overland in November 
1883, and is called “In a Great Library It 
may be well to close this article with that 
0CT , as it is replete with the idea of modern 
libeakianship, namely, the preservation and 
communication of ideas 


IN A GREAT 


As Ali Baba in the cave of treasure 
When he had proved the password, stood alone 
With gems and gold around in boundless measure 
And could not tell which first to make his own 
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So, standit id these cases, where the learning 


Of past the ordered books contain 
I know not what to seek, nor whither turning 
I shall the richest of these 


all 


treasures gain 


But nay: tox 
This i 
thoug! n 
Or gra 


w the thought for place 80 holy 
of all the 
temple grand 
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ne great of old 
or churchyard lowly 


is laid their earthly mold 


For 
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Ky wave Al 
Or wi 
It matters mn 


The he 
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Here may 
Csreat me 

And here 

Wise 1 


or where Avon plashes 

ian skies their dome uprear 
rest their mortal ashes 
left on earth, their thoughts 


ere 


are 


what worthy acts achieving 

old have helped their fellow men 
what lofty thoughts conceiving 
toiled to widen human ken 


Thus, like 
I may 

Here is 
W her 


realm of shadow 
with the noble dead 
amaranthine 


in the 
nvers 
the meadow 


ire lifted up and comforted 


And 
Saw 
And f 
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the held Elysian 

wraiths of men unborn 
past attained prophetic vi 
k : e heroes of a 


‘ f from 
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future morn 


So here throng of elder sages 

Who, li wrought not only for themselves 
App« ar the mughty ol coming ages 

Who ' ds shall crowd the waiting 


hades 


lee 


An | Ca I f . rn 
As twilight 
Each to my heart the silent question sending, 
Canst thou do naught to benefit thy race? 


earnest look is bending 
hadows fill the solemn place 
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TALKING SHOP .... 


By MDL 


bh. VERY WORDS, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
conjure up an exciting variety of word images 
The travel ads are responsible for some of them 
with their pictures of exciting days and nights in 
exotic and different parts of the world, Thousands 
upon thousands of Americans will, this summer, be 
acting upon the stimulation of those ads, as well as 
upon their own yen to go places and do things 


Some manage better than others to act upon the 
wanderlust that is inherent in all of us, Some are 
bound by circumstances, responsibilities, finances, 
fears, timidity, or even inertia. Their imagination 
and dreams never get as far as their feet. Of them, 
St. Augustine said: The world is a great book, of 
which they that never stir from home read only a 
page, For them, libraries can supply a measure of 
fulfillment. For them, books can take them to 
worlds beyond the horizon—-without the need for a 
passport from the State Department 

But what of those who are going, whose pass 
ports have been issued by our Government? Let 
them remember that they are “official” and that by 
their words and deeds the rest of their country will 
be judged. With only American movies and tourists 
by which to know the United States, is it any 
wonder there is misunderstanding? Every traveler 
has a home of bis own, Dickens wrote, and he 
learns to appreciate it the more from his wandering 


But let not the traveler, we haster to add, tell all 
those he meets how greatly he prefers his own! On 
a trip in Mexico, one tourist so loudly and vividly 
proclaimed the superiorities of Baltimore, that we 
wished he had stayed there! 

Not that many things may not be better for us at 
home. Only that traveling is good, said Thoreau, 
which reveals to me the value of home, and enables 
according to 
enlarge the mind as 


In other words 
O lends te 


metoenjoy u hetter 
Dr. Watts, Nothin: 
traveling 
Shakespeare had something to say about that, too 
When 1 was at home, | was in a better place; but 
travelers must be content. Tuckerman is even more 
specific: To be a good traveler argue ne no ordi- 
nary philosopher A sweet landscape some 
times be allowed 10 dione lor an indifferent ‘upper 
and an interesting 
brance of a hard bed 
ww © are 


plac es 


mist 


ruin charm away the remem 


f travel to see other 
ways. If not, why 


urgently in favor 
peoples other 
travel? Colton has put it well 


other 
Those who visit foreign nations, but who associ 
change their 
they ee neu merida 
jans, but the and with heads as empty as 
thew pocket return home with traveled bodic hut 
wnir sveled minds 


ste only with their own countrymen 


climate, but not their custom 


amie men 


There is something more than travel for travel’s 
sake, As Tupper said 
education 
if thou 


Travel if a ceaseless fount of 
But its wisdom will be simply 
add not thought to thing 


puriace 
Mperficial 
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We see often demonstrated the truth of N. P 
Willis’ statement, The value of life deepen 
culably with the privileges of travel, but Saadi, too 
was right when he said: A traveler without observa 
tion 15 a bird without wings. 


‘neta 


Yes, we must take along our senses. It was D 
Johnson who believed 

The use of traveling is to regulate imaginat 
by reality, and instead of thinking how thing 
be, to see them as they really are 

But senses alone are not enough. As F. Osborn 
advised: They, and they alone, advantage 
selves by travel, who, well fraught with the experi 
ence of what their own country affords, carry 
with them large and thriving talent 


bem 


ever 


And, of course, an open mind, as well. Travel : 
fatal to prejudice, said Mark Twain, while the Earl 
of Beaconsfield believed that travel teaches tolera 
tion. Ames Bronson Alcott declared: The 
mind is the catholic mind educated from ex 
ness and egotism 


We like to think that we can be practical about 
this tolerance in the most realistic ways, For in 
stance While it is true that a traveler must 
take certain precautions to keep well in foreign 
climes, and some foods require 4 native ac limation 
there are indeed many local specialties which it 
would be a great pity not to sample. Why els« 
travel? Why visit libraries, tour places of histori 
importance, haunt the art galleries, listen to the 
music, seek out the entertainment of a country—and 
overlook the mainstay of the people, the food they 
eat? 


food, 


Lest one be too surprised by the variety, one can 
always get advance savory experience at home by 
patronizing restaurants of various nationalities. Our 
taste for Mexican food, for instance 
by mouth-watering meals at Xochitl, in New York 
which predetermined our partiality to the piquante 
dishes of Mexico City 


was instilled 


It is true, of course, that foreign restaurants are 
concentrated primarily in large cities, though some 
European cooking is to be found throughout our 
land, But that problem will be solved for some 
thousands of librarians this summer when they at 
tend the ALA conference in San Francis a city 
which abounds in “eateries of every kind and na 
tion—so many there surely won't be meals enough 
while we are there to go the rounds 


Yes, let's learn all we can—through books and 
experience-——-to take along when we travel, If we 
do. our moments away from home will be enriched 
beyond our imagining, and we will return refreshed 
and ready for our labors, as well as excited by all 
we have seen and learned in other lands. As that 
world-traveler Richard Haliburton has said 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a thorn 
comes back loaded with honey from bi 
and why should not other tourists do the same? 


ramble 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


Sie ARE MANY THINGS that we, as librarians 
can do to promote understanding and interest 
in international relations. While the actual policies 
and treaties are made by secretaries and ambassadors 
in the upper echelons of our 
agencies, every citizen has the opportunity and the 
responsibility to participate at the policy-making 
level. Public opinion is a mighty force in a Demox 
racy but to be effective it must be an informed and 
intelligent force 

During the formative Americans 
largely occupied with their own affairs—pushing 
the frontier further west, developing an expanding 
economy, and establishing a way of life not quite 
like any other in the world. International relations 
were the concern of a very few men, largely those 
with governmental afhliations. We were isolation 
ists, in a sense, because there seemed no need for 
us to look beyond our own Reographical boundaries 

But two world wars have changed all this. Cata 
pulted into World War 1, we found we were no 
longer an isolated country but an important world 
power. At the end of the second war we had 
become the leaders of the Western world and later 
the responsibility of holding the free peoples of the 
world together thrust upon us, Within the 
memory of a large segment of our population we 
had swung from what seemed like one extreme to 
another, For many 
one 

Many regarded our new world role 
misgivings. It has been difficult for us to un 
derstand why we should be interested in the political 
elections in Turkey, why we should want to better 
the economy in France, or why we should be con 
cerned about the relocation of the Arabs, displaced 
by the creation of the Israeli state. The doubts and 
misgivings are generally due to a lack of knowledge 
and a misunderstanding not only about the problems 
but also, about the peoples involved. We have not 
really had time to get used to our role in the world 
We have not yet learned how necessary it is for all 
of us to be well-informed about the issues that affect 
us and the rest of the world 
negative side of the 
is a positive side, to 


various government 


years were 


was 


the adjustment was not an casy 
have with 


some 


This is the argument but 
there Ameri 
cans have widened their horizons, in the past twenty 
years, by traveling in many parts of the world for 
pleasure, education, and business, New develop 
ments in transportation and communication have 
made us all neighbors, whether we like it or not 

It is an old saying that what we do not under 
stand we do not like. Liking, after all, grows out 
of understanding, and understanding is based on in 
formation. The library, in common with many other 
agencies, has an enormous role to play, not only in 


You and more 


cae information about international relations 


ut in encouraging people to become interested in 
their stake in play an active 
part in the formation of our programs and poli ics 


world affairs, and t 


; ‘ 


Librarians are invited to send articles pies of 


t 
licity materia lescriptions, and photographs of exhibits 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of The Crow's Nest Mildred Bruder Buchanar 


8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicage Illinois 
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We should keep in mind that the majority of 
people do not give a continental about most things 
things are part and parcel of theu 

Perhaps the way to reach them is 
through their own self-interest, Just urging people 
to read books about international relations will not 
jo the trick. But, if we can approach people in 
terms of their own interests, then we 
successful. Business men in an industrial area can't 
help but be interested in reciprocal trade agreements 
if they know just how they are going to affect them 
Fishermen in a given area may “hate” Japan and the 
Japanese because they think these people are cutting 
into their market. But do they really ee the facts 
about the matter? Some other groups of Americans 
may think they dislike another group of people in a 
foreign country be they believe they are lazy 
and shiftless and should be given no help whatso 
Many of attitudes—-almost 90 per cent 
ot them-—-exist because people are not aware of the 
real truth and keep repeating the same old prejudices 
and hackneye 


unless thos 
concrete lives 


may be more 


(aus 


ever these 


phrases 

We can begin to help change attitudes by en 
cOuraging potential travelers in our community to 
they travel, if for no other reason than 
the money they spend, But, if 
them 
countries and the people they are 
and impress them with the fact that they 


read before 
to get the most for 
we can encourage in addition, to learn some 
thing about the 


to visit 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
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are unofficial ambassadors for the United States, then 
we have taken one step in the right direction 

Why not consider this very important subject of 
international relations for a fall or winter project 
perhaps for next October or November? Enlist the 
cooperation of leaders in existing groups of adults 
and young people and, together, make an evaluation 
of the public interest and attitudes in your com 
munity or area. This is one of the most important 
steps in any public relations program. After you 
have determined what people think, either correctly 
or incorrectly, and where their interests lie, you can 
begin to build a program, The proper approach 1s 
all-important and you may find that you will develop 
two separate lines——one for the adults and one for 
young people 

During (x tober or November prese nt a reading 
project supplemented by displays and programs, 
which will help your community develop an interest 
in international relations. If you think the term 
will frighten them, then adopt a subtle approach and 
call your program “Peoples and Places” or “The 
World Around Us.” You can still plant the idea 
that knowing is understanding and that this can 
result in better international relations 

This will take planning, as all good programs do, 
but if you enlist the cooperation of groups and 
individuals, the pressure of time and work will not 
rest so heavily upon you but be shared by the 
people in your community 

Books, magazines photo 
graphs, foreign household articles and art objects 
will all add interest to displays and will attract 
attention. If you can arrange a series of lectures in 
conjunction with your reading suggestions, it will 
increase the impact of your program. If there are 
foreign students in your area, or people who have 
lived or traveled in a foreign country long enough 
to speak with understanding and authority, ask 
them to be speakers, Your newspaper editor has to 
make fair and reasonable interpretations of the news 
and must have reliable background information to 
do so, Why not ask him to speak? A panel dis 
cussion, where both sides are given equal time and 
prominence, is an 
interest and thought 


newspapers maps 


excellent cevice fo arousing 


Let us, as librarians and individuals, make every 
effort to become better informed. Let us make every 
effort to be even more interested in fore ign students 
and visitors, and the new Americans just 
beginning a new life in our country. Their reactions 
to us and to the United States is a powerful propa 
ganda weapon, They do write letters and they do 
talk and all of us have learned that word-of-mouth 
publicity is often more effective than many a high 
priced publicity campaign 

In the last year, I have often 
brarians in some way might emulate the 
an American 
made an extended visit to Europe 
m Crermany he met a young woman who was 
traveling from one city to another. They talked and 
soon they were discussing the importance of people 
understanding people. The 
wished she had quantities of American magazines to 
give to her German friends because she felt they 
would help them to understand Americans and give 
them a better idea of what was happening in the 
United States. The man agreed to send her as many 
magazines as he 
returned home 


who are 


that li 
work of 
retirement 
During his stay 


wished 


businessman who, upon 


young woman said she 


possibly could as soon as he 


After a period of six months he received so many 


requests for magazines——any issue, any date of our 
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weeklies and monthlies—that he had to cal! upon 
his friends for help. He learned that some of these 
magazines were being smuggled into Communist 
countries and people were literally reading them to 
shreds and begging for more 

Many people became interested in this person-to 
person good will project, including newspaper ed 
itors at home nA abroad, who gave it their full 
support in editorials. I can speak from personal 
experience about this project for we began sending 
scientific magazines to a man in Germany. We now 
correspond regularly and know more about what 
this man and his family and friends are thinking 
and doing than we could have possibly learned any 
other way. They are so anxious to know about us 
and for us to understand them. We have written 
back and forth about atomic warfare, the sputniks 
our governments and dozens of others subjects. Our 
children correspond, too, about cowboys, Boy Scouts 
school, and favorite foods, We have learned that 
they, just as we do, want security for their 
and peace for the world. Perhaps their deepest 
personal wish, after these basic ones, is for a united 
Germany 


families 


It has been a wonderful experience for us. We 
can't help but wish that every staff member of every 
library might undertake a personal project of this 
kind, Perhaps a library could “adopt” a small li 
brary or a school and supply it with books and 
magazines for both the children and their parents to 
read or look at and then pass on to their friends 
and relatives, Letters would be sure to follow and 
the list of correspondents would grow and grow 
What an opportunity for people to prove that the 
pen is mightier than the sword! 

These are just a few ways that we can help to 
build mutual understanding and trust. Helping to 
create and maintain good international relations is a 
responsibility we cannot shirk. For without them we 
shall exist in a vacuum and, perhaps, for not very 


long 
Ss 8 


Jackets of books about FARAWAY PLACES wer 
displayed on ‘clouds 
ground of red crepe paper at Ashland, Wis 
School Library. Silhouette of daydreaming 
was cut out of black construction paper and edged 
in white, Caption was made with Mitten letters 


of angel hair against a back 
High 


youth 
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WwW" THIS ISSUE, we say good-bye to our read 
ers until September, wishing them a happy 
and fruitful summer. We're sure that the summers 
will be exactly that, remembering that for many 
library patrons summer time ts ial book tin 
as school-work hours decrease, vacations come, at 
leisure reading time increases. We hope our librat 
ian-readers will remember the Bulletin as thei 
summer activities progress, making a mental note 
to write us about special vacation reading projects 
and other library activities that we can share with 
our readers. HAPPY READING-—HAPPY SUMMER 
ee ee 

A grant of $12,125 from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., has made possible the establishment 
by the American Library Association of a six-month 
Library Resources Fact-Finding Project. Purpose of 
the project is to gather, analyze, and make 
available factual information on library 
the United States in order that the needs and short 
ages which exist in libraries of all kinds—school 
public, college, university may be 
recognized 

It has been pointed out that the need for such 
information is particularly urgent at this time and 
that the information gathered by the project can 
assist materially in national and local plan 
ning for improved community understanding of 
library needs and to encourage better local support 
of libraries. Director of the new project is Ralph 
M. Dunbar, who recently retired as head of the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation after 20 years 

we te vw 

University has acquired the 4,000 
volume Salisbury collection of American first edi 
tions, which represents the works of than 
1,500 American authors whose books were pub 
lished between 1644 and 1940. The collection 
purchased from G. Reed Salisbury, a univ 
alumnus of Broad Run, Va 


a sper 


widely 
service in 


and spe ial 


State 


service 


Syracuse 


more 


was valued re 
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it $43,000, but was made available 

i for considerably less as a contri 

bution ) r. Salisbury to his alma 
Eighty per cent of the Salisbury collection—about 
wo wv ure rare books which will be 
helved in tl Lena R. Arents Rare Book Room in 
the Carn Library. The collection contains a copy 
ition described in Johnson's Hig 

Spot nerican Literature, with the exception of 
Poe's rlane and two parts of Irving's Sketch 
works of all the 
1 in American Pir Editions by 
ind Rare Book Guide by Whitman 


mater 


/ f as ia representative 
suthors in 
Merle Johnson 
Kennett 
eee 
educational 


Among tl 15 


have reces 


institutions which 
trom the Carnegie Corporation sets of 
picting the arts of the United States 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn 
Peabody College, Scarritt College, 
ind Vanderbilt University; and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. The Carnegie gifts 
the culmination of a two-year survey of 
the visual arts of the U.S., covering 18 categories 
ranging from painting to architecture, silver to fur 
miture. A special feature is a collection of varied 
urts of Indians from New Mexico to Alaska. Al 
together 1000 objects pieces of « ulpture 
and furniture, bridges and buildings, works in brass 
selected by the committee, and 
graphs were made of each of them 
From the 4,000 slides, the art committee selected 
two sets for teaching purposes: one of 2,500 slides 
the other of 00. A main purpose was to provide 
suitable materials for teaching courses not only in 
art but also in American social and cultural history 
I'he slid ure accompamied by a complete catalog 
and by authoritative essays covering each of the 18 
f the tudy 
we OL 


i 
olor Sita 


ure the 
serving Geor 


ame a 


and pewter wer 


original phot 


STACK CRACKS 


move on to greener helds 
1 post —we really must 
he next one his fair chance 
his way, win or bust 
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Three nationally-known librarians have been ap 
pointed to serve as members of Denver's U.S. Acad 
emy Library Advisory Group: Dr. Herman H 
Fussler, director of the University of Chicago Li- 
brary; Dr. Vernon D. Tate, professor-librarian, U.S 
Naval Academy; and Dr. Eugene H. Wilson, Dean 
of Faculties, University of Colorado. The advisory 
group reviews Academy Library operations and 
recommends long-range policies and programs, also 
discussing plans for moving the library's stock of 
61,000 volumes to its permanent north of 
Colorado Springs 

The Academy Library, which opened in August 
1955 with 500 books and will eventually have a 
collection of 250,000 volumes of the fastest 
growing academic libraries in the country 


site 


is OTe 


te he OL 


A collection of over 300 rare pam 
phlets, broadsides and newspapers covering the pre 
Civil War, Civil War and reconstruction periods 
has been presented to Tulane University by Felix 
H. Kuntz, New Orleans collector. The material, 
which will be housed in the Rosemonde E. and 
Emile Kuntz collection room of Tulane’s Howard 
Tilton Memorial library, is divided into three 
groups 

One group contains early New Orleans corpora 
tion records, newspapers, medical publications, New 
Orleans and Louisiana history, biography, law 
census tables, state constitutions, real estate plots, 
maps, early French drama and poetry, information 
on sugar production, and other letters and docu 
ments. The second section is on slavery and related 
subjects, including manuscript material; and the 
third section is on the Civil War and reconstruction 
period, including general orders during the War 
Between the States 

Among the works of particular interest in the 
collection are copies of medical publications, par 
ticularly relative to epidemics; a copy of the Vicks 
burg Daily Citizen, which was printed on wallpaper 
during the Civil War; a copy of General Order 28 
by General Benjamin Butler, commander of the 
Union forces in New Orleans, which told the men 
in his command ‘to treat insulting women of New 
Orleans as street walkers 


documents 


ee ee 


September will mark the first issue of Horizon, 
American Heritage Publishing Company's forthcom 
ing bimonthly magazine of the arts. The magazine, 
designed for the general reader, reflects the publish 
ers conviction of the of a current Ameri 
can cultural flowering. Appearing in odd-numbered 
months, Horizon will sell at $3.95 a copy and $18 a 
year—or $15 a year at the prepublication charter 
rate. Editor of the publication is Joseph } 
Thorndike, Jr., editorial director of American Her 
Hage and formerly managing editor of Life maga 
with journalist-author William Harlan Hale as 
managing editor. Author-lecturer Gilbert Highet is 
chairman of the publication's advisory board 


existence 


new 


vim 


ce te Le 


The Lillian D. Wald papers—a collection com 
prising more than 40,000 letters, speeches, lectures, 
articles, notes, and reports written and received by 
Miss Wald during her career as nurse and social 
worker in Manhattan's Lower East Side—have been 
presented to the New York Public Library as a gift 


(Continued on page 742) 
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Fuss cumpsen— 
He says 


he's not going—it's not in 3-D 


ANSWER TO A COMPLAINT 
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When the chief librarian received a letter 
ing to the inclusion of Peyton Place in one 
branch collections, a reply indicating some of the 
book selection principles of Queens Borough Public 
Library was written by Margaret Cole of the Book 
Selection Department 

In view of the regard in which this letter i 
being accepted by the Queens Borough staff a 
glad to 


‘Ovarian 


wer: 
as by librarians in other libraries, we are 
publish itt here for the assistance of 
everywhere rue Eprror 


Dear Borrower 

Thank you for your letter of October 22nd. We 
are looking forward with you to our new building 
with its greater opportunities for providing service 
to the readers of your community. There will be 
space for many more books in the new branch and 
I am glad to have the opportunity to explain some 
of our policies in selecting them 


The Queens Borough Public Library 
opulation of almost two million people. The 
coal on every possible subject and their interests 
and tastes range very widely. A public library be 
longs to all the people it serves and must provide 
books to satisfy a tremendous variety of readers 
We believe that freedom to read is essential to our 
democracy. To ban books from our collection be 
cause some of our readers feel that they should be 
kept from others would inevitably result in a poor 
library or none at all. It would mean that every 
reader would! lose his right to find books that meet 
his needs in his library. Some readers in the past 
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have objected to passages in the Bible and in the 
works of Shakespeare, but we could not claim a 
good library if we had agreed to remove them from 
the shelves, We must consider the opinions of all 
our readers 

Our book selection is done by a committee of 
trained and thoroughly experienced librarians, to 
insure that all of our public will be considered 
in the most democratic way. The committee ap 
proved Marjorie Morningstar and it has proved 
to be one of the most popular books our Library 
has ever had. Although some Jewish readers have 
not cared for it, many others have requested it and 
have recommended it to their friends. One of our 
branch librarians was asked by five Jewish organi 
zations in her community to review it at their meet 
ings. Readers of every faith have appreciated the 
warmth and affection with which customs were de 
picted and have gained new understanding of them 
The Library could not deny the book to people so 
interested in it 

When Peyton Place was published, it was read 
and carefully considered by several librarians. The 
Book Selection Committee discussed it at length and 
decided that, since censorship is not a library fun 
tion, it should be available to borrowers who re 
quested it. Many readers have found it unpleasant 
but to many more, it is a powerful depiction of a 
kind of life that exists in some places. Dr. Baxter 
in the article from which you quoted in your letter 
speaks of reading as “the restless expression of all 
the forces at work in the world we live in.” Pet 
haps he would include a book like this as an ex 
pression of One of those forces, in the same spirit 
that Emerson says, “Nothing human is foreign to 
me, and Dr. Schweitzer, “The world-view of rev 
erence for life follows from taking the world as it 
is. And the world means the horrible in the glori 
ous, the meaningless in the full of meaning 

Best-seller lists usually include 
of books and it is unfortunate that the one you chose 
to request at the library was not the kind you enjoy 
We have many others that would probably be to 
your liking. Readers who share your interest in 
history are asking for Thomas Costain's Below the 
Salt and Alan LeMay's Unforgiven. Of the very 
new books not yet in the branches you would prob 
ably like Mary Ellen Chase's Edge of Darkne 
and Harnett Kane's Gallant Mr Stonewall, As 
an admirer of Dr, Schweitzer, you would be inter 
ested in All | Want Is E Marion Mill 
Preminger's story of how she gave up a gay life in 
Hollywood and international society to devote het 
self to Dr. Schweitzer’'s work in Africa 

I hope that this letter ha 
and the reasons for them 


quite a variety 


ter Pin fs 


helped to clarify for 
you our policies Attempt 
ing to meet the needs of such a multiplicity of read 
ers in this rapidly growing Borough is a continual 
and exhilarating challenge and I am glad to hear 
from interested people. Basically, we believe that 
we must protect our publi right to choose their 
reading, and as we do not ban books that may be 
disagreeable to you, we do not deprive you of books 
that others might question. If you can look upon 
the books that lack appeal for you as belonging t 
other readers, and think of those you enjoy as yout 
share of our library, I am sure 
find growing pleasure and insight in reading books 
from our branch. We look forward to he Iping you 
enjoy more books in the future 


you will continue to 


Sincerely yours 
HAROLD W. Tucker 
Chief Librarian 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Act 
Appropriations 


S' NATE HEARINGS have begun on H.R, 11645 
the appropriations bill for the Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments. This bill, as 
passed by the House provides for an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for grants to the 
Library Servi Act program 
ALA's testim« 
isked the Senate t 
$7,500,000 authe 


} states under the 
yny was presented early in May. It 
appropriate the full amount of 
rized by the act 


Reallotments Under the Library 
Services Act 


Two states, Indiana and Wyoming, certifed that 
they would not request their allotments from the 
$5,000,000 appropriation for fiscal 1958 under the 
Library Services Act. These allotments, totaling 
$170,677, became available for reallotment to other 
states under the proviso included in the 1958 Ped 
eral appropriation for carrying out the Library Serv 
ices Act. Twenty-eight states and territories applied 
for added allotments which were to be made basi 
ally in proportion to their rural populations 


Education 


On April ALA presented testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Education in support ot 
the intent in H.R. 10381, the “National Defens 
Education Act of 1958 It seems evident that this 
bill would strengthen libraries of schools 
and universities since they are essential elements of 


colleges 


any instructional program 


Depository Library Law 


revise the laws 
held early in 


on H.R. 11042, a bill to 
lepository libraries, were 


Hearings 
relating to 
May 


Mailing of Library Books 


In the Federal Register tor April 9, 1958. the 
Post Office Department printed its proposed new 
regulation relaxing the 
approval of the privilege of mailing books at the 
library book rate. If adopted 
effective date will be May 15 
tollows 


requirements for securing 


as is expected the 
1958 1 he proposed 
amendment reads as 
the mailing public library, organi 
hown in the return 


The name 
ution, or association must be 
iddre nm parce i hooks ‘enti lo connly or olber 
an to readers. Parcels of book 
ov readers must show in the 
i the lending library 

No permi is required 
GERMAINE KRETTER 

American Library Association 

Hotel Congressional 

Washington 4, DA 


unit librarie rasal 
returned by librarte 
sddress the 


"7. ova tial 


name Organiza 





CURRENT 


REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS “% FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nm 
judgments expressed are in 
pany Communications should 
Cheney, Library School, Ge 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenne 


su 


" 
ler 
fe 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Library Annual 
New York, Bowker, 1958 i7p. $4 

2. ASSOCIATION OF AMER Co_ieces. A 
Guide to Graduate Sindy. Washington. Association 
of American Colleges, 1957. 3435p. $* 

4. AUTENRIETH, GeorG. A Homeric Dictior 
for Schools and College Trans. by Robert P. Ke 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Pr 
297p. $3.95 

4. Bares 
United State 
University Press 

5. Brey. Enocar S. The Best Singing Games for 
Children of All Avge New York, Sterling, 1957 
96p $2 95 

6. Busn- Brown 
Garden Book, New rev. ed 
1958 152p $7.95 
Y earh 

2BAp 


RALPH § fentif ie 
Second ed Columbia 
1958 971 $< 


JAMES and LouIse. America’ 


x ‘ 


Scribner's 


Compton 
Compton, 1958 
Compton's; $6 

8. COON, NeLson, Using Wa Plants: om 
hundred useful plants of the Northeastern United 
States and how to use then Watertown, Massa 
1957. 2534p. $3 


separate 


chusetts 
9. Crisropuer, F. J BRINLEY 
CRISTOPHER, comps, The Manual 
New York, Philosophical Library 958 v. $20 
10. CUNDIFI Rupy Erne BARBARA 
Weep. Story-Telling for You Springs 
Ohio, Antioch Press, 1957 04 $i. cl. $2 
11. Danie.-Rops, Henri / the Mass 
New York, Hawthorn, 1958. 15¢ 9% 
12. Perouson, ROWENA Fditir the Small 
New York. Columbia Uni rsity Press 
$4.50 


Magazine 
1958, 27Ip 


York, 


$2.95 


14 The G lde nw B ‘ , 7 New 
Simon and Schuster, 1958. 96, | 


$4.25 
14. GRONEMAN, Curis H. Lew 
Illinois, Chas. A. Bennett Co., 19 1 Say 


15 Hammond Doubleda lilustrated 
World Atlas and Gazetteer. Garcdk Double 
day 1957 128p $3 50 

16. LEHMANN-Haupr, Hetimur. The Life of 
the Book, how the book is written ublished 
printed sold, and read New York Abelard 
Schuman, 1957. 240p. $4.50 


cloth ed 


Peoria 
$3 OB 


RAYMOND, Decoratit Wrought 
Britain Boston, Charles T 
$5.95 


17. Lisver 
lronwork in Great 
Branford, 1957. 265p 


732 


Pursuit of 
Brantord 


Patrick, ed. The 
Boston Charles T 


18. MATTHEWS 
Moths and Butterflies 
1957. 141p. $5.95 

19. Middle East 1958 
Publications Limited, 1958 


6th ed. London, Europa 
477p. $13.50 
20. Noxpeck, Oscar E. Book of Indian Life 
Crafts, New York, Association Press, 
$5.95 


1958 2535 


41. Perry, FRANCES. Complete Guide t 
Perennials, Boston, Bransford Co., 1958. $5.75 

12. PINTO, VIVIAN DE SOLA, and ALLAN EDWIN 
Rovway, eds. The Common Muse, an anthology of 
popular British ballad poetry XVth-X Xth « 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. 47 

23. Powe, J. H The Book 
United States Government Publication 
Philadelphia, University of 
1957. 1760p. $4.50 

24. Press INTELLIGENCE, INC. Pri Intell 
gence Directory, a manual of newspaper content 
local writers and syndicated columnists. Washing 
ton, Press Intelligence, Inc. 1957. 163 
Porter. Directory for Excet 
Boston, Porter Sargent 


entury 


tion 
1814 


Press 


Pennsylvania 


'5. SARGENT, F 
Children. 44 ed 
4320p. $6 

26. SmitrH, Epwin. England. New York, Stud 
Publications, 1957. 7ip. plus 192 plates. $10.50 
NORMAN. The Guid: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958 


tional 


1958 


27 TAYLOR 


Garden 
Boston 1° 


Flower 
$4.95 
Motif-Index 
and enl 


Press 


28. THOMPSON, STITH 
Literature, Vol. 6 Index, rev 
ington, Indiana University 
$13.50 


Yearbook 


GOOD COMPANION to ¢ 
Encyclopedia has just been issued, pr 
under eight broad categories (our nation 


tured 
viding 


world 


mpton Pi 


people, work, science, play, art, and nature) a record 
ot the ideas of 1957 
Separate editors for each section of the ¢ 
Yearbook,’ assisted by a large number of 

tors and consultants, have produced 475 interesting 
factual, and readable short articles, arranged alpha 
betically under the sections, and profusely illustrated 
with photographs, charts, and maps. Articles on 
states and countries emphasize important political 
and economic developments and vary in length 
each being accompanied by a small spot map, and 
a colored inset giving facts and figures. The section 
includes not only biographical entries 
lassihed 


events, developments, and 
mpion 


ontribu 


on peopl 
but other subjects which might be roughly 
social sciences, ¢.2 education 
The interests of young people are 
sented in many articles, but the -contents 
much wider range of interests. as is evident in the 
sections on scrence and work These twe 
are rather closely related in subject matter, the 
former emphasizing research, the latter production 


crime com 
repre 
over a 


in the 
in Lee 


ec tions 
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Special features include appended “last-minute 
news’ in each broad subject field; reprints of four 
new articles on airports, air trafic control, interna 
tional relations, and phonics, from the 1958 edition 
of Compton 5; consistent use of see-references to 
refer to the encyclopedia; and an excellent index 
not only to main entries but to illustrations and 
contents of the individual The annual 
should appeal particularly to families and small 
libraries with an earlier edition of Compton's but 
without more comprehensive yearbooks 


articles 


Plants and Animals 


America’s Garden Book," in its revised edition 
reflects the talents of both the lands: ape architect 
and the horticulturist, emphasizing not only chara 
teristics and care of trees, soils, roses, herbs, te name 
only a few, but also the proper settings. Photo 
graphs, drawings, diagrams and maps illustrate this 
cyclopedic whose 42 main sections cover 
types ot gardens, e.g. city bulbs 
vegetables, fruits, as well a: pests 
New sections include penthouse and roof gardens 
flower boxes, mulches, etc. Brief lists of notable 
gardens open to the public, societies and botanical 
gardens; a garden calendar, a glossary 
growing conditions, and a detailed 
useful features in this attractive and 
volume. Because of its comprehensiveness it is a 
good library tithe 

It is the 
which recommends The Guide 
a compact manual of identification and culture of 
412 different species, 324 illustrated in full color 
Listed under families and related groups, with brief 
simply-written descriptive data on characteristics and 
culture by the author of Encyclopedia 
and excellent illustrations by Eduardo Salgado, it 
includes arranged by color, by habitat 
blooming season, and other characteristics 
relatively low 


volume 
annuals 
and 


hert 


lisrases 


maps of 
index are all 
well-written 


than the 
Garden Flower 


more 


arrangement contents 


i Gardening, 
also lists 
height 
The reputation of its author and its 
cost will recommend it to libraries 

Complete Guide to Hardy Perennial 
invaluable to those persons who have 
the herbaceous border properly 
planted, and propagated, may be much more spe 
tacular with less effort than beds and borders of 
tender annuals. Though ther 
eral instructions, the body of the book is alphabeti 
cally arranged by name of perennials and illustrated 
with handsome which have 
been specially painted by Pamela Freeman, Dorothy 
Fitchew, and Paul Jones 

Apartment-dwellers, without herbaceous borders 
to occupy them, can take great pleasure in Usin 
Wayside Plants,” which not only identifies 100 con 
mon edible and useful plants of the North-eastern 
United States, but gives receipes and instruction for 
use. Though much of this information may be 
found elsewhere in a number of 
by the librarian-author, the popular manner of pre 
sentation, reflecting the enthusiasm of the author 
and the how-to-do-it approach, e.g. plant crafts 
dyeing, etc., will recommend it not only to individ 
uals who want to see more than billboards when 
they drive along the highway, but to camp directors 
and nature study amateurs 

The Pursuit of Moths and Butt ‘ 
anthology of descriptive writing by such well-known 
writers as Fabre, W. H. Hudson, William Beehe 
Colette, and Virginia Woolf, a British import for 
armchair naturalists, who will find this well-selected 


* should be 
learned that 
planned 


once 


are chapters of gen 


colored plat 4) of 


sources consulted 


erflie i an 
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and handsomely illustrated collection more enjoy- 
able for browsing than as a field guide, for the 
compiler has chosen the selections on the basis of 
their well-written. Thus the volume is a 
charming addition to the field of popular science 
in its more aesthetu 

Though the interesting and simply-written text 
will recommend The Golden Book of Animals” to 
children who want to know the difference between 
a hedgehog and a porcupine, it is the arresting 
photography which distinguishes this selection of 
more than 100 strange and familiar beasts.” Par 
ticularly those photographs of young animals, e.g 
of the hippopotamus and baby, should appeal to 
both young and old 


he ing 


aspects 


Crafts 


Manual,” an encyclopedia of 
home de and repairs, is full of practical 
advice, profusely illustrated with photographs and 
Volume I deals with the structure of the 
Il with its contents, But the avail 
ability of less expensive American handbooks for 
home purchase, and the British origin make it a 
doubtful purchase for any except very large libraries 

Other kinds of crafts are treated in Book of 
Indian Life Craft aimed at members of the 
Father and Son Y-Indian Guides tribes. Arranged 
in order of projects have been tested for 
understandability’ and “workability” with young 
sters. In addition to the clear instructions and illus 
trations for a wide range of subjects, including food 
pottery it is interesting for its accounts of 
Indian life and customs, its added references, and 
its calendar of Indian events. These features and 
the long experience of the compiler in YMCA work 
will recommend it to 


The Crattisman 


oration 


diagrams 
house volume 


interest 


RAmMecs 


with young people school 


and public libraries 

Leathercrajt™ is a handbook on materials and 
methods, giving full instructions for 28 articles 
which illustrate the most widely accepted processes 
with ompanying drawings and photo 
graphs. It suited for use in industrial 
arts 

A descendent of 
metalworkers has brought both aesthetic 
experience to his Dec: 
Wrought lronwork in Great Britain,” which treats 
the subject both historically and descriptively, Tech 
equipment and materials, illustrations of fine 
tural and domestic, and a social his 
mith this a handbook with a 


many a 
cems best 
course 

a famous firm of architectural 
apprec ia 


tion and practical ralive 


nique 
work archite 
tory of the 
distinct flavor 

The Best Singing Games for Children of All 
Ages* gives words, music, and instructions for play 
ing more than 50 folk songs from the very familiar 
In and Out the Window to a \ess-known singing 
game from Denmark, Roselil. A strong leader and 
a group of willing children can have great fun with 
this on playground or in gym 


Religion 


This ls the Mass" is a handsome pictorial guide 
the text being a translation from the popular French 
edition. But what will appeal to the American user 
are the excellent photographs of the Mass as cele 
brated by Bishop Pulton J, Sheen and photographed 
by Yousuf Karsh. These, with Daniel-Rops de 
scription will make it a popular handbook in public 
libraries serving a predominantly Catholic commu 
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source for college 


nity as well as an informative 
libraries 


Social Science Miscellany 


The first inclusive description of programs lead 
ing to the Ph.D. degree offered by 135 American 
colleges and universities, A Guide to Graduate 
Study,’ gives admission and residence requirements 
fees, faculty, enrollments, and fields of study, alpha 
betically arranged by institution, prefaced by general 
chapters on graduate study. An alphabetical index 
to helds in which degrees are offered by less than 
50 institutions omits chemistry, economics, English, 
education, chemical engineering, history, mathe 
philosophy physics and psychology This 
addition to our existing educational 


matics 
is a valuable 
lirectories 

Now in its third edition is the Directory for Ex 
ceptional Children,” geographically arranged under 
Boarding and day schools, clinics, 
state programs and associations, societies and foun 
dations are included and a classified index under 
such categories as cardiacs, epileptics, mongoloids, 
etc. facilitates location of information 
Greatly enlarged since the second edition, the list- 
ings include the names of administrator, the nature 
of services, number of enrollment, number of teach 
ers and staff, tuition fees, and other pertinent infor 
mation, making this an important source for all 
who work with exceptional children 

The Middle Bast 1958” follows the pattern of 
earlier editions in providing alphabetically by name 
of country the important geographical, historical, 
and economic summaries necessary for an under 
standing .of this vital region. Though most of the 
statistics are no later than 1956, there is information 
on the United Arab Republi: as of February 195 
The biographical section, Who's Who in the Middle 
East, includes both resident politicians, diplomats 
and business leaders and authorities on the 


type of school 


specifi 


writers 
Middle East residing outside the region 

Nearly 200 photographs, eight in color, make up 
England,” another addition to Studio Publications 
series of picture books of various countries, These 
are well-selected, with more emphasis on important 
buildings and striking landscapes than on people 
lhe fine photography is enhanced by a rather brief 
introduction by Geoffrey Grigson 

Hammond-Doubleday New Illustrated World 
Atlas is better suited for home purchase or by 
very small libraries with scanty reference collections 
for only one-fourth of the contents is devoted to 
those being small and crowded with names, 
though in good clear colors. The rest of the volume 
is chiefly an illustrated United 
States and of the world, giving the sort of informa 
tion which may be found in a good encyclopedia 
Even more briefly treated are the world’s nations 
resources, peoples, and governments. In spite of its 
reasonable price, libraries will find that it adds little 
recent 


maps 


gazetteer of the 


new material to that found in issues of 


standard encyclopedias 


Language and Literature 


Back in print, thanks to University of Oklahoma 
Press, is Autenrieths's Homeric Dictionary,” pub 
lished in English translation in 1876, but still hailed 
as “far and away the handiest and most helpful of 
all the aids to the reading of Homeric Greek that 
have yet appeared.” It will be remembered that the 
dictionary serves in part as a commentary 
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The Common Muse,” an anthology of popular 
British ballad poetry from the fifteenth to the twen 
tieth centuries, makes available in one well-edite 
volume a selection and a critical evaluation of a type 
of English literature often lightly dismissed by lit 
erary historians and critics. The texts reproduce the 
spelling and punctuation of the original broadsides 
manuscripts, and old editions from which they wer 
selected, except that obvious misprints have been 
corrected, punctuation occasionally altered, and the 
modern s substituted. Appended notes and refer 
ences and indexes of titles authors 
follow the classified arrangement under general and 
ataatory ballads, subdivided into suct 
social criticism, religion, vocational, clerical 
tal, and wise and foolish virgins, making it a valu 
able supplement to general histories of English lit 
erature 

With the appearance of the index volume of 
Stith Thompson's Motif-Index of Polk-Literature 
we finally have complete the revised and enlarged 
edition of this basic work. Indexed under forms of 
nature, ¢.g. leaves; objects, e.g. gate; parts of the 
body; characteristics, e.g. faithtulne und many 
adjective forms, it should add greatly to the lo« 
of individual motifs in the classified volumes. Vol. I 
was reviewed in this column in April 1956, vols 


III-TV in March and October of 19° 


first lines, and 


subjects as 


mari 


ation 


The Press and Libraries 


Editing the Small Magazine ™ should ha 
market as a much needed handbook in th 
particularly when we remember that at least 9° 
cent of the 12,000 periodicals of variou 
the United States are small, in the 
lation. The largest part is devoted to technical edi 
torial functions, including procuring manuscript: 
pictures and their uses, processing, layout, and print 
ing. A smaller section covers basic editorial policy 
basic design, and the editor and his reader The 
author reflects her many years of experienc: 
practical manual 

It is fine to have the knowledge of Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt's years as a bibliologist made avail 
able for young people in so readable and attractive 
a volume as The Life of the Book.” It seems admit 
ably suited for high school library use in introducing 
American students to the world of books, how they 
are written, printed, sold, read, and collected. Large 
clear print and interesting illustrations, including 
many facsimiles, add further to ease of use 


types 


sense of circu 


in this 


Useful in children's departments and elementary 
school libraries is Story-Telling for You,” an in 
expensive little volume of instructions on 
and presentation, a selected bibliography and four 
proved samples, including “The Three Little Pigs 

Press Intelligence Directory™ is a ready source of 
lists of newspapers with art, book, business, fashion 
and other editors; with many other classifi 
e.g. food, labor, pets, motion picture sections 
are drawn from a list of 643 dailies, liste 
alphabetically and by congressional district 
cated writers with code numbers for the papers to 
which they contribute are 


selection 


ations 

These 
both 

synadi 


given in a final section 


American Library Annual’ seems 
wonder how we 


Every year the 
to get better and better, and we 
ever got along without it. Included for the frst time 
is information on National Library Week, on library 
scholarships and grants, a list of publishers’ im 
prints and series, and a number of new articles 


(Continued on page 742) 
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Popularizing Byron 


HE RECOMMENDED PURCHASE by the English 

Department of Leslie Marchand’s new three 
volume biography of Byron was given the popular 
treatment for students at the downtown division 
of St. John’s University Library. Byron 
flows readily through circulation due to 
assignments and term it was felt 
that the present item, though presumably definitive 
Consequently, picture 


material 
outside 


papers but 


was somewhat cumbersome 
and other material was called into play, the 
cases featuring English editions of the other biog 
as well as a large illustrated Don Juan 


glass 


raphies 


Circulation was allowed for books outside the cases,: 


which guaranteed a rapid changeover, and reserves 
were taken on the Marchand biography. As a final 
fillip, mimeographed leaflets were distributed con 
taining the ‘one perfect Byron lyric’, as cited by his 
Peter Quennell 
WiLtiaM V 
St. Jobn 
Brookl yx 


AUSTRALIAN PRESS DIRECTORY 


Every library should have a copy of the Press 
Directory of Australia and New Zealand for 
reference purposes. it has a Pacific isiands sec- 
tion and is complete and dependabiet. 312 pages. 
Price £1.11, (Australian) inctuding postage 


Order from publishers: 
COUNTRY PRESS LTD., 
44 Pitt Street ° Sydney, Australia 


@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Wiima Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject 
529 gummed labels $10. postpaid 


2223 Gage Avenue 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2, Catit 


English critic 
Librarian 
Umiversity 


New York 


STONI 





(270) and cross 


Science Corner 
Established 


A SCIENCE CORNER has been established in the 
Burgettstown Community Library by the Cli 
max Molybdenum Foundation, a division of Ameri 
can Metals Climax Company. E, $8. Wheeler, vice 
president of the Climax Company of Pennsylvania 
interested the foundation in establishing a corner 
in the library for books pertaining to all types of 
Mr. Wheeler felt that young people should 
romance, interest, and valuable contribu 
many phases of science early in their 
reading experience, Thus they would not be afraid 
of the “tough courses in The Climax 
Foundation was interested in this approach to seek 
ing future engineers and agreed to finance the cornet 
and to place in each elementary school in the area 
a science kit, a planetarium, and a microscope 


science 
learn the 
tions of the 


school 


A generous grant to the library began the Climax 
Corner in late 1956. During 1957 the library pur 
chased books pertaining to all types of science which 
would attract readers at all grade levels. Over 300 
books are now in circulation, of which about two 
thirds are out at all times, The corner is the first 
area of the library visited when young readers come 
in. The foundation through the local PTA's has 
added 40 strip films and two records to be circulated 


to all the schools of the Burgettstown area 


We believe that our local industry and the Climax 
Foundation has anticipated a need and provided a 
solution toward educating for the scientific age. Use 
of the library is stimulated and material on the 
student's level of reading is available. The more 
gifted young people may be encouraged to consider 
scrence or engineering for their lifework 


ELIzapeTu L, ScoTr 
President of the Board 
Burgettsiown, Pennsylvania, Community 
Libr ary 





Tarry Breeks 
and 
Velvet Garters 
By C. H. J. SNIDER 


authoritative grippingly written 
sailing on the Great Lakes in 
great explorers and 


Dramatic 
Deals 
the heroic days of 
$4.50 


with 


traders 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
EEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


N° MATTER HOW MANY MANUALS OF PROCS 
DURE have been published showing brief rules 
for cataloging, there always seems to be room for 
another. Ruth R. Field and the staff of the Public 
Library Service Division, Montgomery, Ala., have 
produced a 12-page mimeographed guide entitled 
Suggested Policies for Processing Books for Small 
Public Libraries in Alabama."’ Whenever fairly uni 
form policies regarding cataloging and processing 
are introduced in a state, the later development of 
processing centers will become much easier, since 
relatively uniform procedures are already in effect 
Not that cataloging procedures are inviolate. A 
continuous search for short cuts and modernization 
must accompany large-scale processing programs 


Watch Choctawhatchee 


By the time this column appears almost six 
months will have passed since the founding of the 
Choctawhatchee Regional Library composed of Dale 
and Henry counties in the Extension editor's home 
state. Alabama has a number of two-county re 
gional libraries but this one is unique in that two 
librarians “willed” this region into existence. Alice 
Doughtie of Dale County and Leonard Blalock of 
Henry County have been bookmobile-driving neigh 
bors tor years, each doing identical work with iden 
tically decrepit bookmobiles. Neither county had 
enough money, staff, books, or equipment for the 
kind of library service that both librarians wanted 
to give. How much longer this situation might have 
continued no one knows, but in the summer of 1957 
the neighbors attended a three-day workshop on 
larger units at Florida State University en 
sxhool, They compared notes, discussed their joint 
problems with other members of the profession 
They returned to their libraries open-minded and 
ready to explore further. They themselves got to 
gether to see how they could work out their sched 
ules, On January 15 the library boards from the 
two counties signed an agreement creating the Choc 
tawhatchee (pron, Choctaw-hatchee) Regional Li 
brary and the company of Blalock and Doughtie 
went to work. Blalock is responsible for al| book 
mobile service in the two counties. The other part 
ner looks after all administrative details at the 
moment, pending the appointment of a regular ad 
ministrator for the regional library, so that Mrs 
Doughtie can emphasize service to adults and public 
relations in the two counties. Eventually these two 
equal status” pioneers hope for additional counties 
to join their region since they recognize that a two 
county region in their area will still not produce 
the kind of high-quality library service they wish 
The unique angle of this ‘extension story’ has been 
the fact that there was no quibbling as to which one 
of the firm of Blalock and Doughtie would be 
“boss.” They formed a real partnership because of 
their common objective 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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Through the establishment of the regional library 
Federal funds to improve library service in these 
rural areas have been made available and a budget 
of $43,000 was adopted to provide service to the 
40,000 residents. A new bookmobile is now travel 
ing the roads of Dale and Henry counties daily 
whereas the bookmobile in each county formerly 
had “rest periods” while the partners of Blalock 
and Doughtie tried to catch up on “inside work” in 
their respective counties, The catalytic agent that 
finally helped to “jell” the region was Ethel Peer 
son, field representative of the Alabama Publi 
Library Service Division 


Shelving Suggestions 


The Snohomish County Library, Everett, Wash 
recently used a “rash of moving and redecorating 
that was spreading among the community libraries 
to remind library personnel of some general shelv 
ing rules 

Books should be flush with the 
shelf 

Shelves should not be 
full, leaving space to shelve returned book 

If one shelf becomes full, adjust all the t hs in 
that section by moving them backward or forward 
to maintain all the shelves three-quarters {uli 

Never place a book on lop of other shelved book 
when there is not sufficient space to shelve ut in u 
proper place 

There is a proper place for each bi 
thelf: first, numerically by cla 
tion, then alphabetically by 
alphabetically by title 

The appearance of the library is improved if the 
books are placed on each shelf attractively and the 
service of the library is improved if the books are 
in their proper place so they can be located quickly 
(Ep. Note-—-One of the advantages of belonging 
to a library system is that books not used can be 
sent back to headquarters instead of being shelved 
on top of one another as in paragraph 4.) 


wler €a ge 


more Pan pre Gq vie? 


ificalion 


aulbor, and 


Summer Reading Club Tips 


Staff members of the San Bernardino County 
Library, Cal., found that discouraging children from 
using school readers for summer reading club book 
reports had a wholesome effect. The children found 
how much more. alluring picture books were and 
continued to ask for them during the fall, ignoring 
readers in general. The children developed a real 
taste for handsome text, illustrations, and 
generous format 

One branch discovered that Dewey 
Decimal charts sent to the branch resulted in an 
increase in nonfiction reading. Children 
ing the chart, made a game of finding books under 
the Dewey numbers listed, and were surprised and 
pleased to find such a variety of books on so many 


good 
using the 


when sec 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIE 


Read? It’s a Cinch! 


M* GOOD FRIEND, Siddie Joe Johnson, director 
of. children’s work in the Dallas Public Li 
brary, sent me this article which appeared March 
26 in the Times Herald under the above caption 


Something wonder{ul happened at our hou 
other day. Chanda learned to read. With a 
mination typical of all 1952 Model Childrer 
met, she announced her decision at breakfast 
ind I guess it's time l 


From long «¢ 


six nou ié@arnéd i 


KPerience we Pret 
no sense in balking lf Chanda wan 
read, she'd learn to read. In spit 
lors who keep harping that 
the child pots the brot! 
nique And whether we é 
Our first attack was at ti t Dallas Bran 
the Public Library iu guared « 
presented hersel} ind, suddenly devel 
streak told Margaret Fuller of t 
dren's Department lhere 
thing to ask you.” lt wa 
explain that Chanda had come 
library card 
Laboriously she printed her n itht 7 
trouble her parent 
name is difficult to 
did un! With the 
patient librarian 
Thirty minute nd = muche-l 
emerged from the 
Ten minutes and two 
later, Chanda had sounded 
By dinnertime she had mastered simple 
technique "i backward and 
in the first reader placing her lips int 
formed shape 
And by clock she had 
straight through the primer, picking out the word 
‘playground’ a hundred times or She read! She 
took every step I took pulling al ) ivt, demand 
ing, "What's thi How d wow that sa) 
dog?” And "}-f-f-u-u-u-r f 
umph you'd think she had 
' the May 


remarkabl 


j 
WHET 4 


ot timidity 


uid é ’jetierved 
But she 


wragement F IM 


DAVE 
write ni 


smiling ene 


éstabiispment with tu / i 


miles - headed -toward - home 


ul the title af the t é 
redding 
ving bhersel rward 


never-bel ore 


marihed her 


ihe queer 

lt wa j 
hating ft ead. She re 
read. She 
you, but I've gott 
the living 


d her baby 
reaa 
hed 
kitchen, the bat m 
hook j 
the grocer) re wd finall 
{ faded pink pajamas, to bed 
Maybe not a 
the triumphant day they fir 
English language in its writtes ». But on Satur 
day, Marc/ 1958, Chanda read. Her 
life and ours will never be th 


wenl aiong i [pe ail 


gréeal many 


School and Ci 
ideas and iten 
Elementary Sci 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


was written by Vivian Castleberry 
Siddie Joe makes the following 
I am not sure what primary education 
think of this unorthodox method of 
but I for one am all for it.” I'm 
not quite sure either, although I can suspect; but 
I am fairly certain that first-grade teachers would 
welcome in any of their small fry the determination 
lemonstrated by Chanda 

And speaking of small fry, here is something that 
occurred in our own kindergarten the other day 
which indicates how early the importance of the 
library as a source of reference aid can be instilled 

Little Betty appeared one morning with a present 
from the kindergarten—a real live baby bunny 
After the children had petted it, fed it, and made a 
nest for it, Betty came and gravely asked her teacher 
Mrs. Snow, when can we go to the library and find 
out whether it's a boy or a girl?” 


New 


The Elementary School Libraries Committee of 
the American Association of School Librarians has 
prepared a brief, one-page but informing brochure 
entitled Hou Start an Elementary School Library 
It contains basic steps for administrators, parents 
teachers, and librarians. It is amazing to me how 
so much wise direction could be packaged in such a 
terse but attractive format, It can be secured from 
the American Association of School Librarians, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill 

Promoting Reading Among the Young’ uns; A 
Handful of Ideas for Teachers and Librarians is the 
aption for a bright yellow leaflet prepared by the 
Library Consultants at Teachers College, Columbia 
[ In brief style it present? ideas for book 


and reading promotion-—in the 
ih 


The articl 
womens editor 
comment 
people will 
learning to read 


ind eagernes 


Publications 


niversity 

home, the class 
rary, book clubs, fairs, TV, and movies 
le in the library for Sc each or by mail 
for 10c and a Jong, stamped, self-addressed en 
Inquiries concerning reduced rates on large 
orders may be addressed to the Library Consultants 
College Library, 525 West 120th St 


room, the 


i 
It is availal 
ve lope 


Teachers 
NYC 
June is here! The spring book order and the 
books for the bindery are on their way. Inventory 
is finished and the annual report all written. Let's 
ill breathe a deep sigh of relief and have a happy 


restful vacati 
| 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from opposite page) 
ubjects. In the fall one class asked for extra opies 
tf the chart in order to make a social study of the 
Dewey Decimal system 


For Better Informed Trustees 


The Winn Parish Library, Winnfield, La. has 
had the atistaction of having all board members 
enroll in the Home Study Course for Trustees 
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Displays for the Month 


moved, The frosting looked so real that 
children tried tastes, but the expression 
faces showed they did not enjoy the 


Book jackets FOR THE BOY GRADUATE, FOR THE 
GIRL JACKET were displayed beside black-construc- 
tion-paper silhouette of a girl graduate at Chicago's 
Esmond School. Background tor the bulletin board 
was white, lettering red 


Humor books were displayed on a pegboard 
under the heading, BOOKS FOR THE LIGHT READER 
at the Army Special Services Library, Fort Lawton 
Wash. Color scheme was attention-gettin poster 
ot light orange color scale of red poster paper 


lettering and lines of scale model in black ink 
Scale was drawn with books on one end weight 
and reading GI on the other 


A huge June bug was cut out of poster paper, and 
pasted with 2” long paper hinges to a background 
of pale yellow paper for a display at the U.S. Army 
library at Hardy Barracks, Tokyo, Japan. The 
words, BE A JUNE BUG ON READING, were painted 
with dark green poster paint, the bug with shades 
of brown. Book effect was achieved with use of a 


be rok jac ke t 
so 8 


The BRIDE'S TABLE, an annual exhibit at the 
Carnegie Public Library at Shelbyville, Ind., fea The Pimlico Branch of the Enoch Pr 
tured a replica of a large, three-tiered wedding cake brary, Baltimore, Md., found most,attentior 
against a background of blue and white stained its window display publicizing the library 
glass windows (cardboard poster). A miniture tated booklist, Men at War, prepared by 
bride and groom with white flowers and bells adult department. Boys of all ages—inclu 
topped the cake. Various bridal books and bride's adults——asked for books displayed in the 
magazines along with wedding greetings and an and also for copies of the list. The di 
nouncement cards were placed around it. At the panel was prepared with black and whut 
foot of the cake was the caption HERE COMES THE graphs cut from magazines and past 
BRIDE board backing, over which purple and 
Cake was fashioned of three round hat boxes cut was pasted and then shellacked. BK 
down to size and taped together. A mixture of created a 3-dimensional appearanc« 
epson salts, flour, and water was the frosting, which were decorated with jackets from books annotated 
lent a very white, crystalline appearance and was in the list. The over-all effect was that of a striking 
still in good condition when the exhibit was re- collage 
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Cutout figures such as an octopus, fishes shell 
tarfish, crab, et 


ind shaded witt 


treasure chest, seaweed, coral 
were made in appropriate color 
colored chalk crayons or water colors 
in a WONDERS OF THE SEA display at Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus. Crepe paper 
used for the background in two shades 
(darker at the bottom) can be covered with cello 
phane to make it look like water 


and tempera 


of green 


Public Library west stree 
THEATRI HERE AND THERI 


Cleveland, Ohi 
window, SUMMER 
called attention t 
the fact that the literature department of the library 
had attractive free brochures available describing 
these productions. Material in the wind 


ummer theater pro 


vacationers going to North Carolina, Kentucky, and 


Virginia of the exciting, outdoor pageant-dramas it 
these areas, based on fascinating incidents of re 
gional American history 
Musicarnival Theatre and Shakespeare Under the 
Stars at the Toledo Zoo Amphitheatre was al« 
featured in the window 


luctions and 


w reminded 


Material on Cleveland's 


SEND AE 
WHITENS 
LETTERS 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 

or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 
Please cond me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters 


alee complete data and prices on low budget Display 
Sign Master Kit 71." 


MY NAME 
ADORESS 


cIiTY ZOWE STATE 


——_———— i a | ne 
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Wilson Company Establishes 


SLA Chapter Award 


Tr ITS MIDWINTER MEETING, the Executive 

Board of the Special Libraries Association 
accepted an offer by The H. W. Wilson Company 
to establish an annual award to the Chapter of SLA 
carrying out the best professional program during 
the Association year, The award will consist of 
$100 and a scroll, It is hoped that the first award 
will be made at SLA'’s 50th Anniversary Convention 
at Atlantic City in 1959. Rules governing the award 
will be worked out in detail by the SLA Chapter 
Relations Committee in cooperation with The Wil 
son Company, and will probably be made public at 
this year's Convention, to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, June 8-12 


a joyful experience 


Helen Sattley, head of New York City’s School 
Library Service, said some very nice things in her 
review of BLUEPRINTS POR BETTER READ 
ING by Florence D. Cleary. In the January 1958 
issue of Library Quarterly, Miss Sattley writes 

Here we have a full reading program—or pro 
grams—diseussed with breadth and depth 
I believe | have clearly the broad 
canvas 1 am quite sure the student teacher 
as well as the experienced one will see his place as 
clearly and will understand the interrelationship 
[between teacher and librarian in pro 
grams) We welcome a book whicl such 
concrete, helpful blueprints may become 
move elective in making reading a 
inglul experience for every child 


never een 


reading 
Rite 
) Pal we 


yiai, mean 


Thank you, Miss Sattley, for expressing our own 
thoughts about this invaluable book, so succinctly 
Your words tie in so well with what Frances Neel 
Cheney said about BLUEPRINTS in the October 
1957 issue of WLB (p. 166) 


18,000,000 Workers 


AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT, the 
recent book in the Reference Shelf Series, just pub 
lished, discusses the American labor 
with special emphasis on recent trends 
sections, the book covers: I, History of 
the United States; II. Labor United; Il 
Problems; IV. The Taft-Hartley Act; V 
Work Laws; and VI. Inside Labor 

The book opens with a section on the 170-0dd 
year history of American labor's organizing efforts 
and struggle for recognition. The section 
depicts labor's position today, after the merging of 
the AFL and the CIO into the first unihed group 
ever to speak unchallenged for the vast majority of 
the nation’s 18,000,000 organized workers 


most 


movement 
In six main 
Linions in 
Some Basi 

Right to 


second 


In the third section are discussed the problems 
posed by labor's activities and objectives in our 
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economic and political society. Next, the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act of 1947 (Taft 
Hartley) and its application are discussed by labor 
management, and government spokesmen 

The section on “right-to-work’’ laws, as they are 
called by their sponsors, offers a variety of opinions 
on this key controversy. The topix 
one side as “compulsory unionism” and 
side as “union security right-to-work 
right-to-wreck” laws 

The 
and 
democracy 


is «duscussed on 
other 
and 


mi the 
OT as 
book concludes with a violence 
corruption in umions internal 
what is being don prob 
lems, and what it is suggested may or should be 
done 


section on 
their 


about these 


and on 


Some of the interesting articles reprinted in this 
book are: A. H. Raskin's “Biography of Labor's 
Top Man” from the New York Times magazine 
Meany's “What Labor Means by ‘More 
from Fortune, George C. Sligh, Ir What Man 
agement Expects of Labor’ from an addr W.l 
White's ‘A Strike Pattern” (on the Kohler strike) 
from the Reader's Digest; and James P. Mitchell 
and Averell Harriman's comments on “right to 
work” laws 


George 


Altogether, 47 articles are reprinted from 
with an editor's introduction to eac! 
six sections 


various 


sources ot the 


It is with great sorrow that we must report that 
THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT, the 
ninth of Walter M. Daniels’ Reference Shelf com 
pilations, is the last we shall have from his hands 
Mr. Daniels died of a heart attack shortly after 
finishing work on the proofs of this book. (Se« 
note in obituary section on page 678.) Formerly 
day foreign editor of the New York Time Mr 
Daniels began to compile books for us in 1950 
several years before he retired from the Times. He 
frequently brought manuscripts and proof sheets to 
the office in person, and it was always a pleasure 
on such occasions to chat about people, books, and 
the world in general with this warmhearted and 
unpretentious man. We shall miss him sorely 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR Betrer READING: School 
Programs for Promoting Skill and Inter 
Damon Cleary 


est in Reading. Florence 


1957. $3 


AMERICAN LABOR Movemt NT 
Daniels, ed. Third title in 
Shelf Series. $2 
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New Indexers 

The Wilson Company has announced 
ment of two new indexers, William | 
Mary M. Schmidt, who have accepted posts on 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX and ART INDEX 1: 
spectively. Mr. Jordan, who comes to AGRICUI 
TURAL INDEX after long experience 
of Brooklyn Botanic Garden. is a graduate of 
nell University, where he received a BS 
and of Pratt Institute Library School. From 
1936 he was in the library of the United 
Department of Agriculture. His 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden was from 193¢ 
his present appointment 

Mrs. Schmidt, who joins the staff of ART 
INDEX after previous work as a cataloger in the 
library of New York's Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, has an extensive background in art. From the 
University of Minnesota she received a B.A. degre 
an M.A. in art history, and a B.S. in library scien 
She lived in Italy for a year and a half, auditing 
courses in art history at the University of Floren 
Later, she was in charge of the art library at th 
University of Minnesota from 1953-1955. The fol 
lowing year she lived as a Fulbright 
Paris, where she did research on French romanti 


book illustrators 


appoint 


Jordan and 


as librari 


States 
association with 
until 


grantce 


In Memorium 


Looking back on the 
must report with sorrow 

The death on November 26 of Thomas B. Reiner 
tion with libraries was no less real 
because indirect Te Reiner, why 
joined The Wilson Company in 1922 
and affectionately known throughout the Con pany 
not only for his thoughtful and efhcient work 
semior proot reader in the 
partment, but also for the 
in activities of the H. W 
ployees Association Wi 
formed in 1942, he served conse 
president for its first two years, be 
in 1944. He later 
from 1949-1950, and from 195‘ 
death from a heart ailment 

The death, in September, of 
checker in the 
Walsh, who came to the Company on August 
1953, met with a tragn 
tember 3 and died the same night. Her son, Ray 
mond, works as a stock 
card department 


present year the Ball 


whose connect 
it was mimy 


was well 


Company s printing 
prominent part he tool 
Wilson Company | 

n the Association wa 
utive terms as vik 
oming presiad 


served again a8 vice-pre 


until his untu 


Mary A. Walsl 


catalog card department Mr 
vehicular accident on Seq 


room boy in the italog 


ALA Conference 
Wilson Company representatives at the 
conference in San Francisco July 13-19 will 
forward to friends at 
Company's booths, numbers 407-408. Those pr 
will include President Howard Haycraft, V 
President and Director of Personnel 


greeting old and new 


( harle 
Shaw, Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Coll 
Controller and Chief of Busine Services Leo M 
Weins, Wilson Library Bulletin Editor Marie D 
Loizeaux, and business department representative 
Vineta Blumoff. As president of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, Mr. Colburn will pre 
side at meetings of the division 
as well as at the open meeting 


board of directors 


of the division 


JUNE 1958 


ilso chairman of the Commit 
the Reference Services Divi 
rve during ALA as a member of 
yuncil, ar ll attend the preconference Institute 
n Catalog ¢ vision at Stanford University as 
i member of t Catalog Code Revision Committee 
# the RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section 
Miss Loi who, as chairman, will preside at 
ecting ft Library Periodicals Round Table 
eetings of the ALA Committee on 
Promotion Committee for ALA 
onference, Miss Loizeaux will 
be one of a pane! of editors and librarians who will 
lead a thr wi rkshop on the theme of “Mean 
What You Sa to be held July 21-23 on the Santa 
Barbara camy of the University of California 


will also 
Award 
Mandard fter the 


John Cotton Dana Awards Contest 


lohn Cotton Dana 
entries 
including public 
Army, Navy, and 


high un the 
Awards | Contest, with 
from nearl lred libraries 
yunty, stat 1 VA, Marine 
Air For 

Judg ir include Margery Quigley, former 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Li 
Taylor, librarian of the Bloomfield 
New Jersey, | Public Library; William K 
Harrison II brarian of the Rockville Centre 
New York, Pul Library; and Morris A. Gelfand 
librarian of the Klapper Library, Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


Interest t 
receive j 


librarian 


brary; Hel 


Visitors 


The Wilson Company have in 


Nancy ociate director of library service 

pedia 

f sistant librarian 
Michigan State University 

Robert 


Compl ed Encyeh 
James Sk technical serv 
department of li 


Albany 


chairman 
rariansnhiy College tor 
New York tudents 

( }. Pras ociate professor School of Li 
rsity of North Carolina, Chapel 


Tea he rs, 


oOrary Scien 
Hill, and ent 
R Ja |}. Kortendick, head of the department 
it Catholic University of America 
/ashington ind 9 from the Bi 
ational Cent t Latin Amet at Catholic Uni 
brananship training program spon 
ored by th Information Agency 
Ann Johnson, faculty North Carolina 
College at Durha and four library science stu 
lent 
Cheln ‘ t high 
River, New Y 
#f the library rvice 
Ellen Pow 
in, Ireland 
Eula Da teacher of library administration: 
id Dr. G Vebra, cataloger, New Haven 
Teach llege, and 16 library 


f library 
trainees 


rsity under a 


member 


school librarian, Pearl 
k, Public Schools, and 25 members 
corps 


librarian, University College, Dul 


sictwe 
ofr 
Betty Ja 


School Pi 


High 


‘ lub 


librarian Tappan Fee 
N.Y., and 5 library 
members 

Mary | 
High School; Madeline 
junior Hig! : and Helen Donahue 
J. M. Thompson School, all of Joliet, Il 


librarian 
Otte 


Washington 
librarian 


Junior 
Gompers 
teache f, 
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Essay and General 
Literature Index 
analyzed in the Essay and 


published by the H. W 


uppleme nied by net 


A lint of books to be 
Inde 
To be 


General Literature 
Wilson 
“ihe 


Company 


eath month 


Apams, J. D. ed Duell 1957 
$6 


BATES 


Triumph Over Odd 
D. R. ed. Earth and Its Atm Basi 
Bks. 1958 «c1957; $6 
Bowker Lecture on B A 
Kd,. Bowker 1957 $5 
Breappury, J. M. The Fugitive Univ. of 
Press 1958 $5 
CaTiin, G. E.G 
1957 $2.75 
Cox, F. J. and others, ed Studies in Modern 
European History in Honor of Franklin Charle 
Palm. Bookman Assoc. 1956 $¢ 
Garpiner, H. C. ed. American Classi 
ered, Scribner 1958 $4.9° 
GRAVES, RopertT. 5 Pens in 
1958 $4.50 
Huxi@fy, |.8. New Bottles for 
1958 $4.50 
FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAI 
of Faith in America Today, Ed. by I 
Johnson. The Institute listributed by 
1957 $34 (Religion and Civilization 


phere 


Publ hing Collected 


NC 


On Political Goal St Martins 


Reconsid 


Hand Doubleday 


New Wine, Harper 


INSTITUTE STUDIES 
Pattern 
Ernest 
Harper 
Ser) 

JOURNAL OF THE History oF IDEA Roots of 
Scientific Thought, a Cultural Perspective. Ed 
by Philip P. Wiener and Aaron Noland, Basi 
Bks. 1957 $8 

Ker, W.P. Epic and Romance 
bound $1.95 

Knicur, E. W. Literature Con 
ophy. Macmillan 1958 

Konvitz, M. R. Fundamental Liberti« 
People. Cornell Univ. Press 1957 $5 

LAMONT, Cortiss. Phd phy of Humanism, Ath 
ed. rev. Philosophical Lib. 1957 $2.75 

Mui, K&@NnneTu urce Vii 
Comedies and 1957 
$5 


PADOVER 


Dover 1957 paper 
idered as Philos 


a Free 


Shake 
Tragedte 


peare’s § 
Ryers n Press 

S. K. ed. Confessions and Self-Portrait 
Day 1957 $5.75 

PASCAL, Roy. German vel v. of 
Press 1956 $4.50 

Rose, A. M. ed. Institut 
Univ. of Minn. Press $10.50 

History of Magic and Experi- 

8, The Set Century 

Press 1958 

High Points in the History 

McKay 1958 $4.75 


Toronto 
| Advanced Societies 


THORNDIKE, LYNN 
mental Science. V7 enteent! 
Columbia Univ 

Virrorini, DoMENICO 
Oo} ltalian Literature 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 740) 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York in ob- 
servance of the 9ist anniversary of Miss Wald's 
birth. John M. Schiff, a director of the Nurse Serv 
ice and a member of the library's board of trustees, 


who presented the gift, is a grandson of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Jacob Schiff, life-long 
Wald's work, The collection covers the peri« 
1889 to 1940 and has been 
the conscience of New York as 
ened and moved to action during 


f M 


} from 


supp. rtcr 
lescribed as irroring 
it was stirred, awak 


halt a 
vt te Le 


On Understanding the Arts,” the 
weck series being presented on CBS ra 
old “Invitation to Learning program 
during June, chairman Lyman Bryson and two 
tinguished educators or 
guests each week 
and authors 


will 


writers who will be 


‘ 


discussing the following boo 


NE {Constantin Stanislavsk My Li 
&—John Jay Chapman, Selected Wr 

ne 15--Thomas De Quincey, On Muard 

Pine Art 

NE Longinus, On the Suablim 

in 29--William Butler Yeat 1 


vs le OL 


I'wo thousand volumes representing three genet 
ations of book collecting by the distinguished Les 
family of County Monaghan, Ireland, and a grou 
of Leslie family letters have been presente 
University of Chicago library by Louis H. Silv 
Chicago. Acquired by Mr. Silver from Sit 
Leslie, the present Baronet of Glaslough 
known author and critic, the collectio 
varied interests of the Leslie family a 
ot Sir Shane 
historical and literary subjects 

The principal subjects included in the 
are belles-lettres and Irish history The 
such literary figures of the 18th and 19th 
as Fielding, Smollett, Scott, and Dickens ar 
as are memoirs, biographical works and 
general histories relating to Ireland 

Other important works include the thr 
first edition of Historia Animalinm (15° 
Conrad Gesner, the 
in which he described all forms of 
in the 16th century 


who has written extensive 


Swiss naturalist ar 


| 
CURRENT REFERENCI 


(Continued fram 


BOOKS 
page 742) 
This third annual continues the 
index containing references to articles fou 
earlier issues but dropped from this one 

The Books of a New Nation ™ traces U.S. govern 
ment publications through their first forty 
1774-1814 
This informed account should breed enthu 
documents librarians, one of whom is profusely 
thanked by the author, who speaks of Martha ¢ 
Leister, as “an able, imaginative librarian 
usual vigor and exacting professional standards 
There is no help a scholar receives comparable to 
this,’ says he. In return, his little volume will hels 
enliven a subject so often found dull 


ssuc 


years 
in three lectures with appended notes 


asim in 


with un 


History of Scientific Societies 


Scientific Societies in the United States," an inter 
esting history, not directory, now 
tion has added a chapter to describe the activites of 
scientific societies during the atomic age, 1945-1955 
This, plus the very extensive bibliographical section 
makes it a useful addition to the history of 


in its Ss na edi 


Kience 
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ADULT SERVICES AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS. Adult Services librarian to 
supervise adult services in branch 
help select adult books, assist with publicity 
and public relations, group discussion work 
and do public speaking. Open now. Chil 
dren's Librarian in charge of children’s work 
through bookmobile and branch 
Help select children’s books and 
brary materials. Elementary 
perience desirable June 1, 
degree and ability to drive car 
Salary range $4329-4565. 40-hour 
1 mo. vacation, Sick leave, local 
plus social security. Blue Cross 
available. Apply: Eudocia 
ian, Jackson County |! 


West Avenue, Jackson, 


libraries, 


libraries 


related | 


teaching ex 
1958. L.S 
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Open 
require 

work week 
retirement 
Blue Shield 
Stratton, Librar 
1400 Nort! 


Michigan 


ibrary, 





LIBRARIAN II: Work 
and assist in 
sibly including film service, 
licity according to interest and aptitude 
$380 (scale $380-440) L.S. Degree 
plus experience Friendly 


pec yple c 


with Young Adults 
adult service to groups, pos 


display or pub 


require | 
interest in young 


ssetitial 





LIBRARIAN I (new): Assistant Children’s 
Department half-time; half time 
ice. Excellent opportunity for 
ence L.S. Degree required 
$330-400) 
40-hr. week; four week vacation; 
social security: health & 
M odern building Pleasant col 
town, 36,300 pop., West Co: eply 
BW-WLB 


adult sery 
varied experi 

Salary $330 
(scale 

Five-day, 
retirement; 
paid by city 
lege 
Box 


welfare 





LIBRARIAN I, two positions: one in Adult 
Reference Department, one in Boys’ and Girls 
Library, Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra 
Calif. Required: accredited library school gradu 
Salary $4272 5238, va ation, sick leave 
retirement, part-paid hospital and medical bene 
fits. Southern California living. Apply: George 
F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. Will hold inter 
views during ALA in San Francisco, July 13-19 


ation 





HEAD, Boys’ and Girls’ Library: Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, Califorma. Required 
Accredited library 
appropriate 
cessful 


school graduation, four years 


experience incluling one year su 
Salar $5238 5952. vaca 
retirement, part-paid hospital 
Attractive Bo 


Southern 


supervising 
sick le ive 
and medical benefits 
Library, wit! ilifornia | 

ing. Apply: George F. Farrier, Chief Librariar 
Will hold interviews during ALA in San Frar 


13-19 1958 


tion, 
and Girls 


fireplace 


cisco, Jul 





HEAD LIBRARIAN. |! 
Nebraska community of 17,000 
degree and experience 


6 took cr 


Western 
Library school 
Staff of 


riendly 
some required 
35,000. Social Security. :‘ 
Salary $4800. 5100 
person. Inquire 
President, toard of 


Platte Public Library, Neb 


llection 

weeks vacation. Sick 
Challenging position for rig 
Miss Nell Hartman, 
Trustees, North 


leave 


LIBRARIAN COUNTRY LIBRARY, lo 
cated at county seat im } mporium, Pennsy|lv inia, 
which is 100 miles from Williamsport, 140 fror 
Erie, 120 f1 Pittsburgh and 100 from Buffalo 
Library rve 3500 population of Emporiun 
and 3500 in remaining county. Modern building 
well furt ed library including books. Salar 
$4000 to $5000 depending upon experience. Va 
cation plat 1 Social Security Please write 
Herman Melzer, President, Cameron Count 
Library, | W. 5th Street, Emporium, Pens 





PUBLIC LIBRARY OF DES 
Positions n available 
Supervisor of Work with Children present 
salary $5.196 th new 
$5, 280-6,300 
First assistants for Reference, Circulation 
and Extension; present salary $4,470 with 
Nov 1, $4,800-5.760 Liberal 
Require fifth year 
dependent upon qualifica 
Apply to: Dan A 

Momes 9, low: 


MOINES 


range on Novy i OT 


new ratine 


degree 


fringe benefit 
Beginning alary 
trons ind experience 


William Director, Des 





WANTED Medium-sized 


universit town 35 


library in 
New York 


Department 


public 
minutes trom 
needs librarian to head Children's 
Advance 

New Jerse 


possible, but must be eligible for 
Certiheate, rapid growth of area 
presents real challenge. Beginning salary $4200 
Write Librarian, Free Public Librar New 


Brunswick, N. | 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for rapid! 
urtment in rapidly grow city 
library Libras 

experience 
week vacation; sick leave 

Lucille Grottry, 
Rochester, Minnesota 


growing det ing ! 
Attractive i 
legree juired 
4) hour vee) 4 


retirement V rite 
Public Libra 


mditioned 


preterred 


director 





THE 


needs aT a 


LIBRARY 
{ atalog De 
library cl | 
Salary $34,600 


EL PASO PUBLIC 
t istant m the 
partment Man or woman, 
graduate th B.A. or M.A 
$3,900 depending on experience Write for 
details to I abeth Kelly, Librarian, FE! Pa 
Public Libra El Paso 


Lexa 





POSITION OPEN. As 
brary degree required 
weeks vacation ick 
Security. Write 
Michigan 


sistant Librarian. | 
Salary $4000 
leave, pension and 
Librarian Emma Sihler, 


I our 


social 


Adriar 





YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIAN in sub 
urban resident ommunity of 16,000 near New 
York Cit tarting salary $4,000, more if ex 
perien { tunity to build up department 
month's vacation 

Reply to Phe 

Millburn, N.J 


nent pension 
e wmmediatel 


tblic Library 





' Assistant in Circula 


Library degree required 
four wecks 


POSITION OPEN 
tion and Reference 
rh Ce) vacation, pen 


M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 











WANTED 


Two Bookmobile Librarians 
for challenging positions in scenic 
Maine. Open April |, 1958. Salary 
range: $3,276-$4,056. 

Write: Librarian 


Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 


FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN: 
Extension service to rural areas. 
Challenging position in an ambitious 
expanding program. Degree from 
recognized library school required. 
Salary range: $3,900-$4,888. 
APPLY: Librorian 
Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 








| Bay State Periodical Service 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF 1958 EXAMINATIONS 
FOR CERTIFICATION OF 
CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Tue CAatirornia Strate Boarp of Library 
Examiners will hold ex of applicants 
(1) for certihcate of qualification for the office of 
California County Librarian; and (2) for renewal 
of certificates expiring in 1958 Public Li 
brary, San Francisco, Saturday, July 12, 1958. The 
examination will begin at 9 a.m 

The Board reserves the right to 
examination if fewer than three candidates apply 


mination 


at the 


cancel the 


Completed applications must be filed with the | 
Chairman on or before Monday, June 23, 1958, in | 


order to be considered for the examination. 
Application blanks are available from the Chair 
man of the Board, State Library, Sacramento 9, 
California. 

LipraARyY EXAMINER LAURENCE J 
HAROLD L. HAmiILt, CARMA R. ZIMMER 
Chairman 


BOARD OF 
CLARKE 
MAN 





VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





Thousands on Free Loan! 
* Educational Film Guide 
over 18,000 lémm films available 
* Filmstrip Guide 
over 13,000 35mm filmstrips available 
Write for Free Circulars Dent LP-WLB 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y 
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THE INDEX 


TO THIS VOLUME HAS BEEN REMOVED 


FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR THE 


CONVENIENCE OF READERS. 








WANTED 


Two Bookmobile Librarians 
for challenging positions in scenic 
Maine. Open April |, 1958. Salary 
range: $3,276-$4,056. 

Write: Librarian 
Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 


FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN: 
Extension service to rural areas. 
Challenging position in an ambitious 
expanding program. Degree from 
recognized library school required. 
Salary range: $3,900-$4,888. 
APPLY: Librarian 
Maine State Library, 


Augusta, Maine. 











ANNOUNCEMENT OF 1958 EXAMINATIONS 
FOR CERTIFICATION OF 
CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Library 
applicant 
office ot 
California County Librarian; and (2) for renewal 
of certificates expiring in 1958, at the Public Li 
brary. San Francisco, Saturday, July 12, 1958. The 
examination will begin at 9 a.n 

The Board the right to cancel the 
examination if fewer than three candidates apply 


THe CALIvPORNIA Strate Boarp of 
Examiners will hold examination ot 


(1) for 





certihcate of qualification for the 





reserves 


Completed applications must be filed with the 
Chairman on or before Monday, June 23, 1958, in 
order to be considered for the examination. | 
Application blanks are available from the Chair 
man of the Board, State Library 
California. 


Sacramento 9%, | 


LipRARY EXAMINER 
HAMILL, CARM 


BOARD OF 
CLARKE, HAROLD I 
MAN, Chairman 





VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





Thousands on Free Loan! 
© Educational Film Guide 
over 18,000 lémm films available 
© Filmstrip Guide 
over 13,000 35mm filmstrips available 
Write for Free Circulars Dept LI’-WLB 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 52, 





N.Y 
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PUBLISHING 


BREAK THROUGH! 


University Microfilms Solves ‘‘Out-of-Print’’ Books Problem 


A magnificent achieve- 
ment O-P books solves 
the out-of-print book prob 


lem 


Verner W. Clapp 
President, Council 


on Library Resources, Inc. 


The most significant “break 
through” in recent library history 
has been ace omplished 

Now—through microfilming and 
xerography——it is possible to secure 
out-of-print books for your library 


at reasonable cost. 


Thousands of Titles 


So far 32 leading publishers have 
agreed to make their past and future 
out-of-print titles available through 
this service. The thousands of titles 
in U-M series and files are available. 
And books you want copied can be 
handled readily. 


Low Page Cost 


This new service costs but 3c a 
page on book paper, plus 70 bind 
ing The price applies to all books 
that can be microfilmed in Ann 
Arbor. Heavy paper covers are used 
on glued bindings. 

To secure O-P Books send title. 
author, publisher location, or a copy 
of the book you want reproduced 

Write to be put on the mailing 
list for catalogs of titles now avail 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





WHICH OF THESE 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Would Add to YOUR Library's Usefulness. . . ? 


Living Musicians by David Ewen 
A galaxy of stars from the world of music—500 factual, informative and engrossing 


biographies of prominent living musicians. 398 pages—450 photos—1940—$5 


Living Musicians: First Supplement by David Ewen 
Adds 147 fascinating biographies of musicians who have come into prominence since 
1940. Brings biographical data of main volume up to date. 178 pages—i47 photos— 
1957—$4. 


American Composers Today by David Ewen 

A biographical and critical guide to creative figures in serious music who have been 
functioning in this country and Latin America between 1900 and today. 265 pages—190 
photos 1949-—$4 


European Composers Today by David Ewen 
A guide to more than a hundred European composers who have exerted the greatest 
influence upon, and who have been the richest contributors to, music of the 20th century 


200 pages—105 photos—1954—$4 


Composers of Yesterday by David Ewen 
A storehouse of information on the “greats’’ of music: Bach, Bizet, Chopin, Dvorak 
Greig, Herbert, Mendelssohn, Puccini, Rossini, Wagner and many others. 488 pages 


205 photos—1937—$5 


Metropolitan Opera Annals by William H. Seltsam 


A chronicle of artists and performances at the Metropolitan Opera House from its 


opening night on October 22, 1883 to April 5, 1947. 774 pages—132 photos—1949—$7 


Metropolitan Opera Annals: First Supplement by William H. Seltsam 
Continues the record of performances and artists at the famous opera house for 


another decade, from 1947 to 1957. 115 pages—17 portraits--1957—$3.50 


THE POPULARITY” of Hi-Fi symphonie music and FM fadio stations that 
specialize in the ¢lassics, opera and chamber music—make these music books 
a “must” in any libfary where music lovers gather or come.to borrow 
Many libraries have some of these books. Why not complete your “music 
library” by ordering the others? Your farsightedness will be repaid by the 
frequency with which these books will be borrowed and read 


Order Your Copies—Today 


THE H. W, WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ¥ New York City 52 





